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CHAPTER XXVIL. 
DANGER. 











T might have appear- 
ed to any careful 
observer, who also 
knew all the circum- 
stances of the case, 

that what was now 
happening or about to 
happen away up in those 
remote solitudes was ob- 
vious enough; but certain- 
ly no suspicion of any such 
possibilities had so far entered 
the minds of the parties chiefly 
interested. Yolande regarded her 
future as already quite settled. That 
was over and done with. Her French 
training had taught her to acquiesce in 
any arrangement that seemed most suit- 
able to those who hitherto had guided her 

















































































































AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF 








“ Aha! I have found you now.” 


YOLAND E-* 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


DARE,” 





destiny, and as she had never experienced any affection stronger 
than her Jove for her father, so she did not perceive the absence 
of any such passion. To English eyes her marriage might seem 
a mariage de complaisance, as Colonel Graham had styled it; in 
her eyes it seemed everything that was natural and proper and 
fitting, and she was quite content. It never occurred to her to 
analyze the singular satisfaction she always felt in the society 
of this new friend—the sense of safety, trust, guidance, and re- 
liance with which he inspired her. He claimed a sort of school- 
masterish authority over her, and she yielded; sometimes, it is 
true, re-asserting her independence by the use of feminine wiles 
and coquetries which were as natural as the scamperings of a 
young rabbit or the rustling of the leaves of a tree, but more or- 
dinarily submitting to his dictation and government with a placid 
and amused sense of security; while as for him, had he dreamed 
that he was stealing away the affections of his friend’s chosen 
bride he would have fled from the spot on the instant, with shame 
and ignominy haunting him. But how could such an idea present 
itself to him? He looked on her as one already set apart. She 
belonged to the Master of Lynn. As his friend’s future wife he 
hoped she also would be his friend. He admired her bright spir- 


its, her cheerfulness, and frankness; but it was this very frank- 
ness (added to his own blunt disregard of conventionalities) that 
Five minutes after she had asked him 


was deceiving them both. 


“ SHANDON 
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BELLS,” ETC 








to call her Yolande she was talking to him of her future home 
and her married life, and she was as ready to take his advice in 
that direction as in the direction of drying plants and setting up 
a herbarium. And if sometimes she reversed their relations, and 
took to lecturing him on his unwise ways at Gress—his careless. 
ness about his meals, and so forth—why, then he humoréd her, 
and considered her remonstrances as only an exhibition of friendly 
interest, perhaps with a trifle of gratitude added, for he knew very 
well that he had spent a good deal of time in trying to be of serv- 
ice to her. 

Then, at this particular moment, everything seemed to conspire 
toward that end which neither of them foresaw. Yolande found 
the domestic arrangements at Allt-nam-ba flow very easily and 
smoothly, so that practically she had the bulk of the day at her 
own disposal, and Gress was a convenient halting-place when 
she went for a drive, even when she had no particular message or 
object in view. But very frequently she had a distinct object in 
view, which led to her sending on the dog-cart to Foyers and await- 
ing its return. On the very morning, for example, after Jack Mel- 
ville had dined with them, she got the following letter, which had 
been brought out from Whitebridge late the night before. The 
letter was from Mrs. Bell, and the handwriting was singularly clear 
and precise for a woman now over sixty, who had for the most 
part educated herself. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
A.rrep Domett’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable Sor publication in Harper’s 
MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
— Messrs. Harrver & Brorners offer an 
of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the suc- 


ade 


award 


cessful competitor shall use the same Sor the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 

Line rican & hools, inc luding also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the ve cup nt Jor the Purposes spe cified. 

The received by MEssrs. 
Harrer & Broruxvrs not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed * Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 


drawings must be 


must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
age, 
en lopn accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
Ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The naine of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 


name, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 


lication of the drawing. 

Me. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Minter, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Brorurrs, wil! act as judges of the competition, 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
ax one page for Harver’s MaGazine of December, 
1883: and should other drawings subinitted be 
found suitable, second, third, and Sourth awards 
will be follows : page Harrrr’s 
WeeKLY, $300; one page Harprr’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Harper's YounG Prop.e, $100, 

Tf the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers 
reserve the vight to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. : 


made, as one 


Two Christmas Hymns by AtrreD Dometr 
have been published, 
the one for the 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on applicatr nto 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


That published in 1837 is | 


77 é : ° ° 
illustration of which artists are in- | 








In the number of Harver’s Werkty for April | 


14 will be found the opening chapte rs of a new 
and fas inating se ial story, entitled 


** DISARMED!” 


from the pen of Miss M. Bernam-Epwarps, av- 
thor of sie Kitty,” ™ Exchange No Robbe ry.” and 
other popular novels. 


# Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, descriptions, and illustrations, comprising a 
superb Dous_e-PaGk EnGravine of Lapres’ and 
Giats’ Spring and Summer Srreer Surrs and 
Wrarrrnas; Lapres’ House Dresses, Boys’ Surrs, 
Ladies’ Pelevines ; Ladies’ and Girls’ Serine and 
Sommer Bonnets; Foll Pillows, Sachets, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, ete., etc. ; with choice lite rary and 
artistic altractions. 


BAD LESSONS AND BAD AIR. 
\ J HO of us are there that went to 
school in the country that do not re- 
member with a half shudder the cruel times 
of their school-days? Twenty and twenty- 
five years ago those school-days were of a 
very different type from that which is to be 
expericnced at present, and they had no 
other ameliorating circumstance than the 
pursuit of knowledge, relieved by a recre- 
ation of fifteen minutes, called a recess, 
The great majority of us were of course 
country born and bred ; we plodded our way 
through snows and suns, in their respective 
seasons, to the weather-beaten school-house, 
on the ringing of the bell, hurrying to 
breathlessness if that bell began to toll. 
The school-house was a hot and glaring 
dusty place in summer, with flies singing in 
the great uncurtained pane; and in winter 
it was a freezing airy place, with a huge and 
hideous stained and rusty box-stove, red- 
het with blazing logs of wood, away from 
which the big scholars crowded the little 
ones into the arena of croupsand coughs and 
influenzas. Some of us carried our dinners, 
and ate them during the nooning in fear and 
trembling from the torment of the big boys 
and girls. And to make the place livelier 
than it might be to our apprehensions, the 
teacher had a ferule and a gag and a paper 
fools’ cap, and knew how to mortify you 
with a stinging tongue, to find out your pet 
weakness and publish it, to vex the soul of 
the boy planted for punishment among the 
zirls, to shame the girl lifted on a bench be- 
fore the school to be stared at; and life was 
a long misery for twice three hours, ending 
ouly at five in the afternoon at last. 








Now with comfortable sidewalks, often 
shaded, with a long recess or a single ses- 
sion ending at two o’clock, with restricted 
punishments or no punishments at all, with 
politeness as much expected from teacher as 
from scholar, with comfort too in the inner 
appointments of the place, and with learn- 
ing itself made delightful, going to school 
is a so munch modified institution that the 
children of to-day have been known to ery 
for it. 

But in those horrible old days of flogging, 
papier-maché missiles, and spelling sides, of 
enmity to the big boy and favoritism to 
the pretty girl, there was yet one feature 
that there is not now, or is so seldom as to 
amount to the same thing, and we some- 
times doubt if it was not worth all the ad- 
vantages of the present—we mean fresh air. 
There was always a plenty of that in those 
old days; it rattled at the windows and 
creaked at the doors, and crept in and swept 
about and curled round and whirled round, 
and we wore our comforters and our capes, 
and sometimes sang the multiplication table 
in unison under the teacher’s lead, stamping 
our feet to keep the time and make them 
warm; and we had sound lungs, and rosy 
cLeeks, and fresh wholesome blood, aud 
constitutions that let us live to tell it. And 
do you think we should be living to tell it 
if we had gone to some of the schools of to- 
day? In some of these schools they are so 
sure that there is poison in the air that the 
only thing they can do is to exclude it alto- 
gether. 

No blowing of breezes and fluttering of 
paper windmills is there about the windows 
in these pleasant places, no wrapping of 
heads and throats with woollen scarfs, no 
great roaring red-hot monster of a stove 
keeping up tremendous draughts of air with 
its combustion; but shut and sealed double 
windows in deep casements, a still and hea- 
vy thrice-breathed atmosphere (if it may be 
called an atmosphere and not another sort 
of just one atom jess dense superincumbent 
planet), and warmth—such warmth !—reek- 
ing up through the registers in floor or 
side wall, or away from huge radiators, and 
reducing everything to a limp and flaccid 
level. And the scholars: their dresses for 
every day are better than those we used to 
wear to meeting, their hair is artistically 
dressed, their throat-gear and their foot- 
gear are elaborate, their movements are 
measured and dignified, and their faces are, 
in two-thirds of the instances, sodden and 
pallid and heavy -eyed, and look, to the 
searching eye, as if they might be indicative 
of nothing so much as a cachectic condition 
of the whole system. 

And why not? With all our best endea- 
vors to teach our school-children the last 
secret of the universe, and to make the way 
easy for them in comprehending and reach- 
ing it, we have vainly struggled, or else have 
ceased to struggle, and have left the thing to 
chance—to combine with the reception of 
the elements of knowledge a corresponding 
reception of fresh clean air and its ensuing 
oxygenation and purification of the blood. 
Nevertheless we have spared no money in 
procuring every appliance for the physical 
as well as mental improvement of our 
schools, and have sought out many inven- 
tions. There is the last philosophical, 
chemical, and astronomical implement pro- 
vided for the better practice of their studies, 
and everything that can tell the children 
the reason why they are undergoing a slow 
poisoning, but nothing to prevent it. We 
have costly heating apparatus that heats 
only too well, and costly ventilating appa- 
ratus that does not ventilate at all, and if 
here and there a single school-house is to be 
found where the ventilation is perfect, it is 
the exception that proves the rule. In the 
larger cities, indeed, some cases occur where 
the ventilation is tolerably satisfactory ; but 
through the wide country, if it has been aim- 
ed at, the effort has fallen far short of the 
mark, 

When we reflect that every breath of the 
ordinary dwelling but partially inhabited is 
full of “ organic matters, carbon particles, 
filaments of cotton and wool, starch grains, 
vegetable spores, pollen,volatile emanations, 
germs of vibriones, bacteria, and monads, 
and floating particles of decayed tissues,such 
as epithelium and pus cells,” we can easily 
see how much worse the air is in rooms set 
thick with a large number of school-chil- 
dren, and where overheated furnaces give 
forth, in addition to all the rest, the dele- 
terious gases escaping from the coal and 
iron, and the poisonous presence of the car- 
bonic oxide which permeates cast-iron and 
escapes into the air-tubes to be breathed 
with all the other impurities. It is no won- 
der that the children who pore over their 
books in such an atmosphere are pale and 
heavy-eyed, and sinking under the strain of 
lessons no barder to learn than those that 
were learned without effort in the airy 
school-rooms of thirty years ago. For pure 
air, nearly one-fourth of which is oxygen, 
is, it goes without saying, the vital breath 








of being itself; and tainted air corrupts the 
blood, and sometimes, it seems hardly too 
much to say, the soul with it. Exhaling the 
amount of carbonic acid gas that a throng of 
children must,it is to be remembered that 
there are also in connection with it such 
constant and unconscious atoms of effete 
exhalation from lungs and skin that one in 
the current of such air can detect it by the 
odor, and such a current passed through 
clean water is capable of making it putrid. 
Without the presence of oxygen in quanti- 
ty to burn up and purify the foulness, this 
varbonic acid gas already exhaled remains in 
the place, making it impossible for the lungs 
to rid themselves of more, and, the agent of 
death, it stays behind in the system to clog 
pores and vitiate blood, increase liability to 
malaria and all infectious and contagious 
diseases, produce stupor, headache, depres- 
sion, and oblige the little victims to exercise 
double power, goading a galled jade, in or- 
der to perform the tasks that would be light 
and simple under healthier conditions. 

A great deal has been said as to the hard 
work that our school-children have to do 
with their books and studies, and of course 
there is some reason in it. But we think, if 
the experiment could be tried, if the thing 
could be done, of giving them a perfectly 
healthy air to do it in, the same work might 
be found far less injurious.’ In many in- 
stances, as we have said, no pains have been 
spared to effect a sound system of ventila- 
tion, and the best yet known is in use; but 
since a quarter of the lives of our children 
is spent subject to its deticiences, there is 
every reason for urging on attempts to dis- 
cover something better than we have yet 
mastered, and to hope that a generation is 
not to be stunted either in body or mind for 
the want of fresh air when the heavens are 
full of it. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresponDEnt. | 


i. recent death of Postmaster-General Howe 

has naturally caused those familiar with po- 
litical history to reflect upon the fact that the 
deaths of members of the cabinet while holding 
office have been exceedingly rare. 

It long since became a proverb in Washington 
in respect to office-holders that “few die and 
none resign.” The small number of those who 
have died while occupying the highest offices in 
the gift of the government or of the people is re- 
markable. Only four Presidents have died, and 
two of these having been killed, it is fair to infer 
that but for the assassins’ bullets the number 
up to this time would have been but two Presi- 
dents dying in office. 

The Vice-Presidents who died during their 
official terms as such were, George Clinton, who 
died in April, 1812; Elbridge Gerry, who died in 
November, 1814, both in the terms of the same 
President—Madison ; William R. King, who died 
in Cuba April 18, 1853, without ever having pre- 
sided in the Senate after his term as Vice-Presi- 
dent began, though he had frequently done so be- 
fore that time when elected President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, and did so the December pre- 
vious to his death; and Henry Wilson, who died 
November 21, 1875. 

The only Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives who died in office was—Michael C. Kerr, 
who died August 19, 1876. 

Although Chief Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court are appointed for life, but three 
of them have died while holding office ; for John 
Jay, the first of that rank, resigned; John Rut- 
ledge, the second Chief Justice, after being ap- 
pointed and presiding through a term of the 
court, was rejected for confirmation by the Sen- 
ate; and Oliver Ellsworth, the third Chief Justice, 
resigned. John Marshall, Roger B. Taney, and 
Salmon P. Chase, were the Chief Justices who 
died during their terms as such. Of course the 
number of Associate Justices who have died in 
office is comparatively large, though fourteen of 
them have resigned their places on the bench. 

The number of members of the cabinet who 
have died while acting as such is remarkably small; 
and two of those, Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of 
State, and Thomas W. Gilmer, Secretary of the 
Navy, were both accidentally killed by the bursting 
of a large cannon on board of the United States 
steamer Princeton, February 28, 1844, while on 
an excursion on the Potomac with President Tyler 
and other high officials. Mr. Upshur was the first 
Secretary of State who died in office, and Daniel 
Webster, who was Mr. Upshur’s immediate pre- 
decessor in that position, and was again appointed 
to it in 1850, was the second of that rank to die. 
He died in 1852. 

According to the table given in Hickey’s Con- 
stitution of the United States of members of the 
cabinet, no Secretary of the Treasury has ever 
died in office, nor any Secretary of War save 
General John A. Rawlins, who died in 1869, and 
who was the last member of the cabinet to die 
in office prior to the death of Postmaster-General 
Howe. 

Gilmer, above mentioned as accidentally kill- 
ed, was the only Secretary of the Navy who 
died while in office; and Aaron V. Brown, who 
died while Postmaster-General in 1859, the only 
one except Mr. Howe who died holding that 
place. Only two Attorneys-General—William 
Bradford, who was appointed January 28, 1794, 
and died within two years, and Hugh §. Legare, 
who died while in Tyler’s cabinet—have died 
holding that office. As yet no Secretary of the 





Interior (the first of that title was Thomas 





Ewing, of Ohio, appointed in 1849) has died 
while in office. 

The second assertion of the proverb above 
quoted as to office-holders, that “ none resign,” is 
of course very far from correct, for, as has been 
shown above, even Chief Justices have resigned 
their places at the head of the United States Su- 
preme Bench. The number of Associate Justices 
who have resigned has been given, and resigna- 
tion has been the rule, not the exception, with 
members of the cabinet. Even a Vice-President 
has been known to resign, but only one—John 
C. Calhoun, who, having been elected Senator 
from South Carolina, resigned two months before 
his term as Vice-President expired, and took his 
seat in the Senate. ; 

Only two Speakers of the House of Represent- 
atives, Henry Clay and Andrew Stevenson, who, 
by-the-way, were elected to that office more fre- 
quently than any others who have held the hon- 
orable place, ever resigned it. The former, who 
was elected Speaker for five suecessive Congress- 
es, and again, after an interval of three years, 
was elected to preside over the House of Repre- 
sentatives as Speaker, resigned the office twice, 
first in January, 1814, and second in October, 
1820, Andrew Stevenson—the father, by-the-bye, 
of ex-Governor and ex-Senator Stevenson, of Ken- 
tucky—resigned the office of Speaker once, which 
was during the first session of Congress of his 
fourth successive term as presiding officer of the 
House of Representatives. 

When in May, 1881, Senators Conkling and 
Platt, of New York, resigned their places in the 
United States Senate, the Providence Journal 
published a record showing that from the foun- 
dation of the government up to that time 211 
United States Senators had voluntarily resigned 
their seats in the national Senate, and that there 
were several instances—notably those of Daniel 
Webster, Hannibal Hamlin, Simon Cameron, John 
M. Clayton, John Forsyth, Jefferson Davis, George 
W. Campbell, Andrew Jackson, and John J. Crit- 
tenden—of Senators who resigned their seats in 
the Senate on two different occasions ; while John 
M. Berrien, of Georgia, did so three different 
times—in 1829, 1845, and 1852. 

It has been mentioned in connection with the 
death of Postmaster-General Howe that President 
Arthur has been greatly depressed, saying that 
death seemed to have pursued him in the persons 
of those officially connected with him ever since 
he was elected Vice-President. The death of his 
wife, it will be remembered, occurred before he 
was nominated to that office. 

President Tyler, however, as has been shown 
above, had much more cause for such a feeling 
than President Arthur, since he not only sueceed- 
ed by the death of the President to that office, as 
President Arthur did, but one member of his cab- 
inet died and two were killed by an explosion 
during his term, and his first wife died while he 
was President. 

It may be mentioned, by-the-way, that instances 
proving the truth of the proverb that misfortunes 
never come singly have been numerous of late in 
the cases of prominent people in Washington, or 
those once prominent there. Postmaster-Gener- 
al Howe’s was the third death in less than two 
years in bis family connection, his wife having 
died in August, 1881, and Mr. Albert Ray, whose 
daughter married the late Postmaster-General’s 
son, having died last spring. 

Another notable illustration of the same prov- 
erb is offered by the trials which have afflicted 
the family of the late Surgeon-General Barnes 
within a year. His death occurred on the 5th of 
April, after a long and painful illness, which be- 
gan shortly after his retirement from the army 
and his son’s death last spring, and the annov- 
ances concerning the Soldiers’ Home, of which 
he was oue of the Board of Directors. 

Ex-Senator Kellogg has been grievously af- 
flicted by the death of friends just at the time 
of his troubles in connection with the so-called 
“Star Route Conspiracy” trials. One of his inti- 
mate friends, for no reason except a settled mel- 
ancholy, committed suicide by cutting bis throat 
with a razor, in Massachusetts, early in March, 
and the last of that month a beloved brother of 
his wife died suddenly in Louisiana. He had the 
care of all Senator Kellogg’s business interests 
there. He can not speak without deep emotion 
of either of these deaths. Last summer his 
wife’s father died. Last spring the wife of Sen- 
ator Harrison, of Indiana, and Mrs. Hartley, the 
wife of an army officer, jointly gave receptions 
on the Monday evenings in March. During the 
early part of that month this year Mrs. Hartley 
lost, on four successive days, a brother-in-law, her 
mother, her husband (who shot himself), and her 
Sister, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW FABRICS. 


gig modistes who remained late in Paris in 
search of novelties have returned, bringing 
for spring and summer dresses many new pliable 
silks and soft wool stuffs. The silks are failles 
of fine cords, or the larger cords of Sicilienne, 
with printed—not brocaded—figures, or else of 
plain color, such as the Judic shades showing 
fuchsia and scabieuse tints, sage or stem greens, 
and the French b/uets are repeated in the corn- 
flower blues already noted. The figures stamped 
on these are most often flowers, such as tulips, 
wall-flowers, b/uets, ete., and the cords of the silk 
give them a chiné effect that is very pretty. Chi- 
na crapes brocaded with palm leaves, crescents, 
or large detached flowers are shown in all the 
dark red and green tints, as well as in light straw- 
berry colors and cream white ; these are used for 
basques, Marie Antoinette over-dresses, and the 
deep festoons and scallops that form drapery and 
flounces. There are also many Pompadour de- 
sigus of large flowers stamped to give chiné ef- 
fects on satins, and also with embossed velvet 
figures shaded like those of Genoa velvet on sat- 
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in grounds, for panels, petticoat fronts, plastrons, 
high collars, and cuffs of dresses that have a plain 
color for the basque and drapery. The wool stuffs 
are loosely woven camel’s-hair and very sheer 
nuns’ veiling, and are especially handsome in the 
dresses that combine white, écru, and gold—the 
colors of the classic draperies of Greek and Ro- 
man women. The écru tints in such dresses are 
given by sets of*Venetian guipure laces that are 
yellowed as if by time, and many of these have 
gold threads through them; there are also side 
panels and vests of écru satin with shaded velvet 
spots of gold for cream white wool dresses. New 
embroideries also repeat this artistic coloring with 
white and gold interlaying figures on the simplest 
écru linen foundation; these are used for trim- 
ming silks and velvets as well as the fine wool- 
lens for which they were designed. Arrasene 
(chenille) embroideries on écru fabrics show col- 
ors like those used for the wool drapery, and 
there is much beaded embroidery on net, espe- 
cially that with large jets and bugles, or with col- 
ored beads of a single shade. Velvet is perhaps 
the fabric most used for small accessories and 
for ribbons, but satin still retains an important 
place, and is preferred to all other goods for fa- 
cings and for transparents beneath grenadine, 
laces, or embroidery, The new grenadines are 
plainly woven silk, or with armure meshes, or else 
they have armure or canvas grounds strewn with 
large velvet moons, pears, snails, shells, flowers, 
or pine-apples. Colored grenadines are a decided 
feature of the importations, and the richest black 
grenadines are usually combined with colored 
silk, such as stem green brocade or white otto- 
man silk, or else they are made up over satin of 
some stylish red or yellow shade. 
DESIGNS, MODELS, ETC. 

Marie Antoinette and Trianon designs appear 
again in the short dresses with festooned flounces 
and bouffant draperies that are made of thin 
summer goods. These have elaborately trimmed 
skirts with very short and simple basques with 
puffed vests, and embroidery and lace for trim- 
mings. There are also many stately-looking over- 
dresses with long undraped back breadths like 
those of pelisses, and also some princesse polo- 
naises with straight or diagonal fronts and pleat- 
ed back breadths; Siciliennes are much used for 
such pelisses, and one of the fancies is to have 
retroussé side breadths of contrasting colors, and 
lengthwise rows of lace or embroidery down the 
fronts. New combinations of materials are also 
seen in these new dresses; for instance, a b/uet 
dress has the basque and four long breadths that 
form the over-skirt made of corn-flower blue faille 
on which are printed bunches of 6/vets with long 
green stems, opening over a vest and pleated front 
of corn-flower blue grenadine. A cherry dress has 
a Trianon basque and festooned drapery of cherry- 
colored cashmere, with much écru and gilt lace, 
and side panels of écru linen on which are cher- 
ries wrought in arrasene. A_ strawberry-and- 
cream dress has a Watteau polonaise of straw- 
berry-colored China crape, with the silk skirt of 
the same shade covered with flounces of cream- 
colored guipure lace. Beside these fanciful dress- 
es are checked silks of corn-flower shades, with a 
vest and flounces of écru lace on the basque and 
skirt ; also dark green or blue Surahs, with mere- 
ly cuffs and bust drapery of the écru lace. 


NEW MANTLES. 


The mantles of latest importation are shorter 
than any hitherto seen, some of them being the 
merest scarfs, scarcely reaching to the waist line, 
and others not deeper than shoulder capes. The 
chic of all these, no matter whether they are scarf 
mantles or pelerines, depends on their high-shoul- 
dered effect, which is given by inserting side pieces 
by seams that cross the shoulders and extend 
down the back and front precisely like those of 
regular dolmans. Although intended for sum- 
mer, many of these mantles are of velvet, and it 
is the fancy to have them in colors—ruby, corn- 
flower blue, or green. They are trimmed with 
long palms or pointed leaves of “ solid” jet, point- 
ing downward from the neck, and are edged with 
thick ruches of black lace, which is either real 
thread lace or the French imitation thereof. A 
very full high ruche or a Directoire collar of lace 
or of jetted net is around the neck, and long rib- 
bon strings, to be tied by the wearer, are the only 
fastening. Cherry-colored China crape with bro- 
caded flowers is one of the fashionable materials 
for such mantles, and there are many high-shoul- 
dered round capes of colored satin under black 
net which is thickly jetted and edged with lace 
ruches. These colored mantles can only be used, 
however, by those who have a variety of wraps, 
and the preference for those who have but one 
still remains for a black mantle of ottoman silk, 
Sicilienne, jetted net, or China crape made like 
those just described. Jet trimmings are on many 
of these handsome black wraps, and there are 
some with gilt and steel introduced in the orna- 
ments; the satin cord passementeries also trim 
dull silk wraps elegantly. The novelty for cloth 
mantles is flecked cloth showing all the colors of 
India cashmere shawls massed on a ground of 
repped wool, or with rough surface like that of 
camel’s-hair. These are intended for simple gar- 
ments to be worn with any dress, and are made 
in the pretty design with a cape and pleated skirt 
like that illustrated on page 173 of Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XVI. They are simply edged with a cord 
of passementerie showing all the colors in the 
cashmere, and there is an ornament on the back 
which also combines these colors. Ecru, tan- 
color, and gray cloths of light quality, and the 
checked wool cloths used by tailors, are made 
up in similar designs. For midsummer, mantles 
of grenadine will be worn both in colors and 
black, the latter being brightened by gay linings. 
The velvet brocaded grenadines are most used 
for these, and a contrasting color is made to out- 
line the large velvet figures of the grenadine. 











SCOTCH GINGHAM DRESSES, ETC. 

The Scotch gingham dresses remain in favor 
because they wash well, and are now imported in 
very large plaids, smali checks, stripes, and plain 
colors. To be useful these should be simply made, 
and there is less embroidery used on those made 
for next summer than has been the case in former 
seasons, because this embroidery wears out before 
the gingham does. Some of the new dresses con- 
fine the large plaids to the skirts, as they are too 
large to look well when cut up by the many seams 
of basques. The lower skirt is usually laid in 
large pleats, with a special part of the plaid placed 
on top of each pleat; the short wrinkled apron 
drapery then displays the plaid in its full size, 
and the basque is made of a plain-colored ging- 
ham of the color that prevails in the plaid. The 
basque is short and pointed, and has a vest of 
the large plaid, either puffed or plain, with notch- 
ed revers in Directoive style, of the plain color, 
each side of the vest. Some very gay plaids like 
Scotch tartans are used in these skirts, The very 
long aprons with many folds and pointed to the 
foot in back and front are also on gingham dress- 
Some of the wide loose-pleated skirts have 
a narrow knife-pleated frill sewed to the edge of 
the large pleats at the foot. Another pretty fancy 
is a shirred bias puff to trim the neck, wrists, and 
edge of gingham basques. For those who like 
still simpler gingham dresses there are two or 
three gathered flounces on the skirt, a plain round 
over-skirt, and a belted basque made with narrow 
tucks down the middle of the front and back ; 
these can be made a trifle more dressy by adding 
open Hamburg embroidery for trimming. Blue 
remains a favorite color for ginghams, but pink, 
Turkey red, brown, and green shades are also 
used, and found to wash as well as the standard 
blue. The écru linen batistes are again in favor 
for inexpensive dresses, and are made up in the 
simple styles just described, with the basque en- 
tirely of embroidered batiste, while the skirt is 
of plain écru in loose pleats with apron drapery 
above it caught up with satin ribbon bows of corn- 
flower blue, copper-color, or Turkey red. There 
are also many of the étamine or canvas dresses 
imported for the sea-side, but these are made elab- 
orate by the use of colored embroideries, and will 
only be worn by those who can have a great va- 
riety of dresses. 


es, 


MISSES’ DRESSES, HATS, ETC. 


Dresses made with two pieces rival the single- 
piece English dress for girls of ten or twelve 
years, and the former are worn altogether by 
girls in their teens. The skirt with wide pleats 
is provided with an apron drapery quite short in 
front, or a half-long apron, or one caught up on 
one side, with simple and long black drapery that 
is not very bouffant.. This is worn with a plain 
round basque, a belted and tucked Norfolk jacket, 
ora wool Jersey. Tailors use white, brown, blue, 
and red English cloths and Scotch Cheviots for 
these dresses, with very simple finish of braid on 
the edges. In the furnishing stores cashmeres 
of the new shades of Judic, Havana browns, 
stem green, rifle green, tan-color, and the rasp- 
berry and strawberry reds, with corn-flower blue 
of light and dark shades, are made up in these 
dresses, and are varied by having pleated and 
puffed vests and apron drapery showing inch- 
square blocks of two or three contrasting colors, 
or else the gay large plaids are used, especially 
the strawberry-colored plaids, The pin-head 
checked wool goods, with rows of soutache and 
nuns’ veiling, trimmed with velvet ribbons, are 
appropriate for school-girls’ dresses. Their Jer- 
sey waists and their white piqué English dresses 
usually fasten behind, but those with basques or 
Norfolk pleated jackets are buttoned in front. 
Their Scotch gingham and linen lawn dresses are 
made with yokes and full waists gathered to a belt 
and buttoned behind, or with tucked belted blouses, 
and may have one full skirt with two wide flounces, 
or else an apron over-skirt and a single flounce 
on the plainer lower skirt. For dress at school 
exhibitions they wear sprigg@d or plain white 
muslins or nuns’ veiling, with lace edging two or 
three gathered flounces, and a blouse-waist with 
a white sash ribbon tied around the waist line 
instead of a belt, and tall girls have a short pa 
nier over-skirt. Colored straw pokes, with rib- 
bons cut in cockscomb notches, wide rolled brim 
hats of dark red or blue straw, with fluted edge 
on the brim and pompons for trimming, and large 
English turbans that resemble the toreador hats, 
with square turned-up crown, are chosen for miss- 
es; basket bonnets and those with pointed brims 
are also popular for them, English walking jack- 
ets plainly made in tailor fashion, or else braided, 
are made of écru, blue, or mixed cloths to wear 
with these English hats. 

GLOVES. 

Matching gloves to the dress is entirely out of 
fashion for both day and evening toilettes. Light- 
er shades of tan-colored gloves than those worn 
during the winter are used with spring costumes 
for the street and on full-dress occasions; there 
is also a tendency to more yellow shades of tan- 
color, showing écru rather than brown.  Slate- 
color in various shades is offered as a rival to tan- 
colors with street dresses, while pale blue and 
flesh pink are seen with evening dresses, not, 
however, matching the dress in color, but more 
often in contrast with it. White undressed kid 
gloves are again in good style with evening dress 
at dinners, the opera, balls, and receptions. Black 
kid gloves are less used with dressy toilettes than 
they were last year. The Suéde (undressed kid) 
gloves are more fashionable than those of dress- 
ed kid, and these retain the long loose-wristed 
shapes closed on the arm and fastened by two or 
three buttons at the wrist. These are made plain, 
entirely without ornamental stitching, and with 
street dresses are now put inside the sleeves, not 
drawn up over them. For half-long sleeves the 
gloves extend in wrinkles up to the elbow, while 
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for wearing with short sleeves are gloves that 
cover the arm its entire length in wrinkled, care- 
less-looking fashion ; these gloves are fifty four 
inches long, and dealers keep them in three 
pieces, sewing on the third part across the top, 
or omitting it, as the purchaser wishes. There 
are also stylish English-looking gloves of heavy 
kid with three broad lines of stitching on the 
back; these have slender close wrists, smooth on 
the arm, fastened by six buttons, and are put in- 
side the long nearly tight sleeves of the plain 
dresses that are worn in the street. Reddish 
mahogany and terra-cotta gloves are not now 
worn, even with black dresses; for these dresses 
yellowish tan, slate, black, and cream white shades 
are used, while with white dresses are cream, tan, 
ciel blue, and pink gloves. Later in the season 


‘silk Jersey gloves and lace mitts will be worn in 


many fanciful colors, while the quiet tints quoted 
for Suéde gloves will be repeated in lisle-thread 
gloves for midsummer. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnNELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co.; 
and Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 

AN almanac of the year 1686, the first work of 
W. BRADFORD, the first printer of Philadelphia, 
of which there are only two copies in existence, 
brought five hundred and twenty dollars, the oth- 
er day, at the sale of the library of Dr. Davip 
Kina, of Newport, Rhode Island. 

—It is now believed that Mr. ALcorr will be 
able to attend the School of Philosophy this 
summer. 

—Mr. HOWELLS says that when he uses cigar- 
ettes it is only as a means of defense when others 
are smoking. 

—The oldest Roman Catholic clergyman in 
New England said to be Father Epwarp 
Murpny, of Fall River. 

—The director of the Imperial Observatory at 
Pulkowa, Russia, Dr. OrTO WILHELM STRUVE, is 
visiting the United States to test the object- 
glass lately finished, on the order of the Russian 
government, by ALVAN CLARK & Sons, of Cum- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, the largest object- 
viass ever ground. 

—The LaLanpe prize of the Paris Academy of 
Science for excellence in astronomical research- 
es, a little over a hundred dollars, has been re- 
ceived by Professor Lewis Swirt, director of 
the Warner Observatory, at Rochester, New 
York. 

—Scholars like Werper and Leo, who have 
seen the best that the stage of Europe has af- 
forded for the last sixty years, praise Epwin 
Boorn’s acting and Shakspearean scholarship. 

—A pulpit which cost about four hundred 
dollars has been given to the Episcopal church 
at Claremont, New Hampshire, by Mr. GeorGe 
L. BaLcom, of that town. 

—It is said that the idea of the stars and stripes 
of our flag was furnished by the WasHINGTON 
coat of arms granted by Henry VIII. to the first 
LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, in which the shield is 
of silver or white, with two in red, sur- 
mounted by three five-pointed stars or rowels, 
known in beraldry as mullets. 

—A million dollars has been given by Joun 
F. Siater, of Norwich, Connecticut, for the 
Christian education of Southern colored people, 
and itis thought that Cougress will bestow upon 
him «a gold medal. 

—The spacious house of Ex-Senator Davis in 
Bloomington, Illinois, stands in the midst of a 
wide expanse of rolling prairie, and is encircled 
by a maple grove. It is being fitted up in an 
elegant but unostentatious manner 

—In the house of Henry C. Jarrett, London, 
among other curiosities, are four chairs covered 
in embroidered material, the work of four fa- 
mous singers—NILSsON, TiITIENS, LuccA, and an 
other; a gilt clock, once MARIE ANTOINETTE’S: 
some Sévres china two hundred years old, once 
the Queen of Sweden’s ; and Rossri’s snuff-box. 

—When the Malagassy envoys were in Boston 
they made a trip to Salem to visit the family 
and firm of old Captain BARTRAM, who was a 
pioneer in the African trade, and who devised a 
large fortune, so made, in philanthropies. 

—It is said that Mr. Evarts and Pope Leo 
XIII. strongly resemble each other. 

—Miss RIsLey-SEWARD, who has been passing 
the winter in London, returus to her Washing- 
ton home this month. 

—Mrs. Respecca BARNES, a colored woman 
living in Camden, New Jersey, claims to be the 
heiress of the Queen of Guinea, and, it is said, not 
without fair prospect of establishing her claim. 

—Miss ANNA JACQUES, a wealthy lady of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, recently gave twenty- 
five thousand dollars toward founding a hospital 
in that city. 

— They were mostly Hebrews who composed 
the New York audience at the representation of 
Mr. Saumt Morse’s Passion Play. 

—Colonel Coug, once called ** Old King Coir,” 
the former railroad king of the South, has soft- 
ening of the brain; his rival, H. Vicror New- 
COMB, once called “the young NAPOLEON of the 
South,” lives in New York very retired, and is 
becoming hopelessly blind. 

—As candidates for the rectorship of St. An- 
drews, James R. Lowe_i, HERBERT SPENCER, 
and MATTHEW ARNOLD are mentioned. 

—The owner of the fatnous manuscripts, Lord 
ASHBUKNHAM, is first cousin to Mr. B. MirrorD, 
author of Zales of Japan, and to the poet Swin- 
BURNE. 

—An appeal for old clothes has been made by 
Earl GRANVILLE’S sister, Lady GeonGina FUL- 
LARTON, for the west of Ireland, where in some 
cases, she says, women and children can not 
leave the house for want of clothing. 

—A son of the Duke of Cambridge, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel G. W. A. Fitz-Geonreg, is chairman 
of the board of directors of a brewery just start- 
ed at Aldershot. 

—A niece of WAGNER'S, JOHANNA JACKMANN- 
WAGNER, gives singing lessons in Munich. 

—The Queen of Roumania, under the nom de 
plume of Carmen Sylva, has published three 
works, Les Pensées dune Reine, Stiirme (a col- 
lection of poems), and Pelesch Legends, securing 
her literary reputation before her identity was 
kuown. 

—The fourth centenary of RapHae.’s birth 
was celebrated fa Rome iu March, ull the usso- 
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ciations and members of all the art institutions 
proceeding in a procession from the Capitol to 
the Pantheon to place a bronze bust of the artist 
in the niche near his tomb 

—The Princess DoLGorouKI, staying lately in 
Berlin, with her three children, governess, and 
dog, received cards and ealls and flowers from 
members of the Russian aristocracy there. The 
notions of propriety and virtue abroad seem to 
be mixed. 

—Mr. CRAWFORD, the husband of the Duchess 
of Montrose, a very wealthy man, who spent 
largely on the turf, belonved to the ancient race 
of STIRLING, and was first cousin to Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLING MAXWELL, of Keir and Pollok. 

—The Midgets have lately been the rage in 
Paris. When the Comtesse d’ Argy engaged them 
for a representation in her drawit vom, they 
danced on a round table, and supped at a tiny 
buffet arranged forthem. A daughter of Musu- 
kus Pasha played for them while they stood on 
the grand piano, and the plate and porcelain they 
used were packed in a gilt basket and sent home 
with them. 

Mr. RusKIN was received with great enthu- 
siasmm On delivering his first lecture on re-elee- 
tion to the Slade Professorship. He stated his 
opinion that HoLMaN Hunt was a greater artist 
than his master Rosser, 

—HOrR TENSE SCHNEIDER’S husband, the Count 





de Bionne, has sued for a judicial separation from 
his wile, who refuses to leave Paris and live in 
Tuscany with him, and claims a share of her 
fortune. The court allows him sixty dollurs a 
month alimony y 

—When the Rev. Mr. Hawets was military 


chaplain to the Twentieth Middlesex Rifles, and 
a special service was to be held in St. James’s, 
Marylebone, for their benefit, they failed to ap- 
pear, ou account of showe ry weather Mr. Ha- 
WEIS at once dismissed the congregation, saying 
he felt it no honor to belong to a regiment ‘that 
could not march without umbrellas, and the so- 
briquet of the * Umbrella Corps”? has stuck to 
that regiment ever since. 

t only cost ten thousand dollars to fit the 
British troop-ship Malabar with the incandescent 
electric light. 

CHARLES READE says he has not the physie- 
al power to answer all the letters with which he 
was deluged when the false statement was re- 
cently made that he had taken the Olympic 
Theatre. 

It has been recommended that the Czar 
should borrow the of clothing which 
saved Lady FLorence Drxie’s life, for Lis coro- 
nation day 

—The grandfather of Ex-President 
Mexico was a German 
named Dietz, who em 
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Diaz of 
a resident of Mayence, 
grated to America, and 
mide a large fortune by importing canary-birds, 

—The mother of Mr. Forster, the late Irish 
Secretary, originated the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and was a Quaker. A 
shower, On One occasion, having brought a tired 
dancing bear to her door, she begged the owner 
to let the creature rest in her barn, and ac cept 
three shillings und a dinner himself. When the 


stable doors were opened, some hours later, it 
was found that the weary bear had dined upon 
Mrs. FORSTER’S favorite pony 

— W AGNER’S gondola, in which he took the air 
in Venice, has been bought and sent to his wid- 


ow at Buireuth, and Venice is to have a street 
named for him. 
—LaBLacue, Rustnt, Mario, Grist, and Per- 


SIANI were all satistied with eighty thousand 
dollars for an Italian and Paris season 3ut 
Patti, ALBANI, NILSSON, as well as others, re- 
ceive u thousand dollars a night. 


Lord Lorne has sent some California quail 
to Inverary in the hope of introducing the breed 
into the Highlands, There have also been dis- 
patched a number of our wild turkeys for the 
sume estate. " 

—As Prince KraporkIne is the only person 
capable of making complete researches in Rus- 
sian geography, and on account of his declining 
health, a memorial is to be sent to President 
GREVY, signed by scientists and authors, asking 
for his release from prison. If his life is spared 
he will probably be sent to make researches in 
Siberia. 

—The studio of ALMA Tapema is in St. John’s 
Wood, a suburb of London, where Mrs. Gye 
(Madame ALBANI) also has a house standing in 
green shrubbery, and where Marie Roze gives 
friendly concerts to her neighbors, 

—The Grande Duchesse of OFFENBACH, accord- 
ing to one of his admirers, had the credit of 
shaking the throne of Queen ISABELLA; while 
La Belle Héléne laughed away all that was left of 
the study of Greek in French schools. 

—Before he could marry isis present wife, Jo- 
HANN STRAUSS, Who an Austrian and a 
Catholic, was obliged to change his country and 
his religion, and is now an adopted Hungarian 
and a Unitarian. 

—The Albani Missal in the Ashburnham Col- 
lection was bought in 1838 by an Englishman in 
Rome for ove hundred dollars, sold shortly aft- 
erward for thirty-tive hundred dollars, and is 
now valued at fifty thousand dollars or more. 

—Dr. PIACHAUD thinks that trees in streets do 
more harm than good, because they impede the 
circulation of the air, while Professor GovetT 
says that the evaporation from their leaves keeps 
the surrounding air moist and cool, and that they 
are a protection against dust; they absorb the 
carbonic acid, and send out oxygen, while their 
roots draw up stagnant water, and absorb the 
organic matter in the filth from which the streets 
ofa town are never fee, acting as a disinfectant. 

The most popular of Chinese historical nov- 
els, We Faun Yung, or The Royal Slave, written 
twenty-two hundred years ago by Kone MINe@, 
whose style thought to resemble Victor 
Huao’s, is about to be transiuted into English 
by the enterprising WonG CuinG Foo, editor of 
the Chinese American. 

—The many friends of Mrs. Harrtet Pres- 
coTTt SporrorD will sympathize in the sorrow 
oceasioned by the death of her mother, Mrs, 
PRESCOTT, Which took place at the family home- 
stead, Deer Island, in the Merrimac, April 1. 
Mrs. PREscoTT, who was a beauty in her youth, 
possessed a rare loveliness of character, which 
endeared her to all who knew her, and a strong 
imaginative and poetic temperament, which was 
the inheritance of her children. She bore a 
marked resemblance to ALICE Cary. A chronic 
sufferer for years, she passed away in a perfect 
euthanasia of peaceful slumber. She leaves one 
son, Otis L. Prescott, and four daughters, Mrs. 
SPOFFORD, Mrs. MosELEY, Mrs. RicHakrpson, 
aud Miss Maxy N, Puesvort. 
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SEAT FOR CHIPPENDALE OR 


Seat for Chippendale or Sheraton Chair. 
NY one possessing an old Chippendale or Sheraton chair, many | 
of which were brought over in the colonial days, will be glad 
of this design for a chair seat, it being especially drawn for such 
chairs, and pervaded with the feeling of that period of workman- | 
ship. It is most often worked in self-colovs—that is, light red on | 
dark maroon, pale on dark blue, yellow-brown on dark brown—and 
is worked in crewels, The scroll-work is done in close chain 
stitch outline, and the flowers (if such they be) in crewel stitch. | 
If preferred, the whole may be worked solid. The design has | 
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CHAIR.—WORKING 


been varied by working it in a variety of colors like an old illu- | leaves greenish-brown. 


mination ; but this is difficult to do well, and impossible to describe. 


The illustration gives a working pattern of two-thirds of the chair | 


seat, which is completed by repeating on the left side the remain- 


| der of the pattern as it is seen on the right. 


Two Corners for Table Covers. 


See illustration on page 261. 


TERY pretty table covers, for small tables, are made of maroon, 
brown, dark green, blue, or red cloth, with one of these de- 


signs in each eorner, The passion-flower is in rich purple red; the 
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PATTERN.—From tue Soutn Kenstncton Roya. Scuoo, or Art Nrepie-Work. 


¥ 


The daisy has white petals and golden 
heart, worked with French knots. On the dull cloth background 
the designs are most effective when worked in silks, or with 
leaves in crewels and blossoms in silks. 


Conventional Border. 
See illustration on page 261, 
IP\HIS pretty design of a very much conventionalized barberry 
will be found useful for many decorative purpuses, where a 
simple but effective border is required. The berries may be work- 
ed in either mulberry or gold, with gray or olive green leaves. 
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ae a < IMITATION 
"a ‘itn fe Pe GROUND GLASS. 
&, ite * PRETTY and excellent 
d - \ {A imitation of ground 


lass may be made in the 


\ £ 


following simple manner, 


NN } Dissolve two or three ta- 

| | Y~ > ble-spoonfuls of Epsom 
“~ - ’ * } 

j a Salts In a quart of lager- 


beer, and with a common 


/ paint-brush apply the mixture 
/ se to the glass which is desired to 
/ look as if it were “ground.” When 


~ v3 the beer is dry the glass will appear as 


= if frosted, in beautiful ervstalline forms, 

\ imitating the real ground glass. Paint the mixture upon the dside 
\ of the glass, or that at least which will not require washing, as the 
\ salts and beer, being both soluble in water, would of course be re- 
moved at once by such a process. “ Ground glass” of this inexpen- 


sive variety will be found to be useful for a good many household 
purposes, where one wishes, without going to the expense of the real 
article, to produce the effect which it gives, and, without shutting 
out the light, screen what is beyond the glass from observation. 
We have applied this mixture with satisfactory results to the 
transoms above and around hall doors, to rear windows, whose light was re- 


eats Hi ] quire 1, but from which the view was unsightly, to a half ol 18s door between 
Fy OD st dininéroow and kit 3, which. although it was indispensable in that place, 
y AW / A eee a és had hitherto proved a torment to us, as it exposed all the culinary operations 


of the latter room to the observation of any guests who favored us with their 
company at our dining-table. With this solution we have ‘converted main 
glasses, goblets, and bowls (especially when cracked and no longer serviceable 
for table use) into pretty crystalline receptacles for our winter bouquets of 
pressed ferns, grasses, and everlasting flowers, and by its aid changed an old 
book-case with glass doors (through which the miscellaneous piles of maga- 
ae zines, pamphlets, and dilapi lated books could never be made to look re spect- 

able) into quite a stylish affair, with its handsome ground-glass front, effect- 

f ually concealing the “skeleton” within the closet. 

Y a These are a few of the uses to which we have applied this imitation ground- 
[Sg asin / glass mixture. There are many others which will suggest themselves to any 


— et ingenious woman (who is forced by her wit to supply her want of wealth 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Taste Cover.—Passion- 
Vine.—From the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work.—[See Page 260.] moved from the glass as it was applied to it by simply washing it off with 

soap and warm water when it is no longer needed. 


7 
ar. fe 


wherewith to adorn and beautify her home) wherein this imitation will answer 
every purpose of the real glass, with this advantage in its favor, that when 
its use as a screen is only required temporarily, the solution is as readily re- 





Fig. 2—Corxer or Tapte Cover.—Datsy.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work.—[See Page 260.] 














AN APPRECIATIVE 
PUBLIC. 

K R six eulogistic lines upon Ven- 

ice, its enthusiastic citizens once 
upon a time made glad the hear. of 
the poet Jacopo Sannazaro by the 
princely gift of six thousand gold 
crowns. It is recorded that 





among the highest sums ever paid 
for poetical compositions, Trans- 
lated by John Evelyn, it is thus ren 
dered : 


“Neptune saw Venice on the Adria 


stand, 
Firm as a rock, and all the sea com- 
mand, 


‘Think’st thou, O Jove,’ said he, 
*Rome’s walls excel, 

Or that prond cliff whence false Tar- 
peia fell? 

Grant Tybris best; view both; and 
you will say 
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THE HAIR OF THE PERIOD. 
Wavy and crinkled and crimped—heigh-ho! 
Crimped and crinkled and wavy, O, 

Ix the only atyle 

That is deemed worth while, 
And that is the hair of the period, O. 


So much a yard, and so much an onnce; 
Natural curl with spring and bounce; 

Patent “wave” with a crimp, or “ bang,” 
Fluffy or stiff, to cling or hang. 

No matter what feature or tint of skin, 
Sallow or rosy, or plump or thin, 

Juno or Psyche, or sprite or Clytie, 

Medusa, or Gorgon, or Aphrodite, 

Fair as an angel or wofully plain, 

Or matron sober or flirtlet vain— 

The head of a woman to-day must be 

A mass of frizzy absurdity; 

A curly, wavy forehead of floss, 

With too-visible net drawn well across, 

Or, loop on loop, still plastered down 

In labored rows from brow to crown, 

Or puffs that match or puffs that vary, 
Failing still to catch the wary— 

Anything, everything, so that it be 

False in effect and a shame to see. 

These are the thonghts that make me blue 
When I ride or drive the city through, 

Or walk the streets, or tread the shops, 

Or crowd through “teas,” “ receptions,” “‘ hops,” 
Or seck, alas! in a happy home 

For one from whom I ne’er would roam; 
And I sigh for something that’s not in town— 
A woman whose hair is her beauty’s crown. 
O Berenice, crowned in the skies, 

Are these things right? are these things wise? 
No, by the light of thy tresses’ glow! 

No, by all canons of beauty, no! 

Then, girls, dear girls, scorn ye to spoil 

The shining grace of the simple coil 
(Though, raven or gold, ye will not be loath 
To let it ripple, if ripple it doth); 

And, children, float your tresses free; 

And, matrons, crown your dignity 

With the one thing lovely beyond compare— 
The beauty that dwelleth in woman's hair. 





YOLANDE. 
[Continued from front page.] 
“Gress, Wednesday. 

“My pear young Lapy,—Excuse my forward- 
ness in sending you a letter; but I thought you 
would like to hear the good news. The lawyers 
write to me from Edinburgh that young Mr. Fra- 
ser is now come of age, and that the trustees are 
now willing to sell the Monaglen estate, if they 
can get enough for it. This is what I have looked 
forward to for many’s the day; but we must not 
be too eager like: the lawyers are such keen 
bodies, and I have not saved up my scraps to feed 
their pigs. I think I would like to go to Edin- 
burgh myself, if it was not that they lasses =» 
let everything go to rack \..0*would 
have no se» 7 4» and ruin, and would 
.. \! .4use to study Mr. Melville’s ways; the 
like of them for glaiket hussies is not in the land. 
But I would greatly wish to see you, dear young 
lady, if you will honor me so far, before I go to 
Edinburgh, for I can not speak to Mr. Melville 
about it, and I do not wish to go among they law- 
yers with only my own head to guide me. I am, 
your humble servant, Curistina BELL.” 





| 
| 
| 





Yolande laughed when she got this letter, part- 
ly with pure joy over the great good fortune which 
was likely to befall her friend, and partly at the 
humor of the notion that she should be consulted 
about the conveyancing of an estate. However, 
she lost no time in making her preparations for 
driving down to Gress, and indeed the dog-cart 
had already been ordered, to take some game into 
Foyers, and also the stag’s head destined for Mr. 
Macleay. Yolande saw that everything was right, 
got a brace of grouse and a hare for Mrs. Bell, 
and then set out to drive away down the strath, 
on this changing, gloomy, and windy day that had 
streaked the troubled surface of the loch with 
long white lines of foam. 

She found Mrs. Bell much excited, but still 
searecely daring to talk above a whisper, while 
from time to time she glanced at the laboratory, 
as if she feared Mr. Melville would come out to 
surprise them in the discussion of this dark se- 
cret. 

“He is not in the school-house, then?’ Yo- 
lande said. 

“Not the now. Ye see, the young lad Dal- 
rymple that he got from Glasgow College is do- 
ing very well now, and Mr. Melville is getting to 
be more and more his own maister. He canna 
ave be looking after they bairns ; and if we could 
get Monaglen for him, who would expect him to 
bother his head aboot a school? He’s done 
enough for the folk about here; he'll have to do 
something for himself now—ah, Miss Winter- 
bourne, that will be a prood day for me when I 
hand him over the papers.” 

She spoke as if it were a conspiracy between 
these two. 

“ But it will be a sair, sair job to get him to 
take the place,” she continued, reflectively, “ for 
the man has little common-sense; but he has 
pride enough to move mountains.” 

“ Not common-sense ?”’ said Yolande, with her 
eyes showing her wonder, “ What has he, then ? 
I think it is always common-sense with him. 
When you are talking with him, and not very 
sure what to do, whatever he says is always clear, 
straight, and right; you have no difficulty ; he sees 
just the right way before you. But how am I to 
help you, Mrs. Bell ?” 

* Well, I dinna ken, exactly; but the idea of 
an auld woman like me going away to Edinburgh 
among a’ they lawyers is just dreadfi’. It’s like 
Daniel being put into the den of lions.” 

“Well, you know, Mrs. Bell,” Yolande said, 
cheerfully, ‘no harm was done to him. The 
lions did not touch a hair of his head.” 

“ Ay, I ken that,” said Mrs. Bell, grimly; “but 





they dinna work miracles nowadays.” 
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“Surely you must have your own lawyers?” 
the girl asked. 

“T have that.” 

“You can trust them, then; with them you 
are safe enough, surely ?” 

“Well, this is the way o’t,” said Mrs. Bell, with 
decision. “It is not in the nature o’ things for 
a human being to trust.a lawyer—it’s no possi- 
ble. But the needcessity o’ the case drives ye 
into their hands, and ye can only trust in Provi- 
dence that they will make the other side suffer, 
and no you, They’re bound to make their money 
out o’ somebody. I’m no saying, ye ken, but that 
the lawyers that have been doing business for ye 
| for a nummer o’ years might no be a bit fairer ; 
for it’s their interest to carry ye on, and be freens 
wi’ ye; but dear me, when I think of going away 
to Edinburgh, a’ by mysel’, among that pack o’ 
wolves, it’s enough to keep one frae sleeping at 
nights.” 

“But every one says you are so shrewd, Mrs. 
Bell!” 

“Do they?” she responded, with a pleased 
laugh. “Just because I kenned what they men 
were after? It needed no much judgment to 
make that out. Maybe if I had been a young 
lass they could ha’ persuaded me; but when I 
was a young lass, with scarcely a bawbee in my 
stocking, there was never a word o’t; and when 
they did begin to come about, when I was an auld 
woman, I kenned fine it was my bank-book they 
were after. It didna take much judgment to 
make that out—the idiwuts! Ay, and my lord, 
too—set him up wi’ his eight months in London 
by himsel’, and me finding him the money to put 
saut in his kail. Well, here am I bletherin’ about 
a lot o’ havers like that, as if I was a young lass 
out at the herdin’, when I wanted to tell ye, my 
dear young leddy, just how everything was. Ye 
see, what I was left was, first of a’, the whole of 
the place in Leicestershire, and a beautifw’ coun- 
try-side it is; and a braw big house too, though 
it was not likely I was going to live there, in a 
state not becoming to one like me, and me want- 
ing to be among my own people besides. Then 
there was some money in Consols, which is as 
safe as the Bank, as the saying is; and some shares 
in a mine in Cornwall. The shares I was advised 
to sell, and I did that, for I am not one that cares 
for risk; but when I began to get possession of 
my yearly money, and when I found that what I 
could save was mounting up and mounting up in 
jist an extraordinary way, I put some o’ that into 
French stock, as I thought I might take a bit lib- 
erty wi’ what was my own making in a measure. 
And now, though it’s no for me to boast, it’s a 
braw sum—a braw sum; and atweel I’m think- 
ing that a fine rich English estate, even by itsel’, 
should be able to buy up a wheer hers bit” 
in Invernesg-shi-~-- ; as ve austl-BKlER 
| ao Vue, even if we have to take the 

“p ower at a valuation—ay, and leave a pretty 
penny besides. I declare when I think o’ what 
might ha’ happened, I feel I should go down on 
my knees and thank the Almichty for putting 
enough sense in my head to see what they men 
were after; or by this time there might not be 
stick or stone to show for it—a’ squandered away 
in horse-racing or the like—and Mr, Melville, the 
son of my auld master, the best master that ever 
lived, going about from one great man’s house to 
another teaching the young gentlemen, and him 
as fit as any o’ them to have house and ha’ of his 
ain—” 

She stopped suddenly, for both of them now 
saw through the parlor window Jack Melville 
himself come out of his laboratory, carelessly 
whistling. Doubtless he did not know that Yo- 
lande was in the house, else he would have walk- 
ed thither; and probably he had only come out 
to get a breath of fresh air, for he went to a 
rocking-chair close by the garden, and threw him- 
self into it, lying back with his hands behind his 
head. Indeed, he looked the very incarnation 
of indolence, this big-boned, massive-shouldered 
young man, who lay there idly scanning the skies. 

” “Tam going out to scold him for laziness,” said 
Yolande. 

“ Please no, my dear young leddy,” Mrs. Bell 
said, laying her hand gently on the girl’s arm. 
“It is now he is working.” 

“Working! Does it look like it? Besides, I 
am not so afraid of him as you are, Mrs. Bell. 
Oh yes, let me go.” 

So she went out and through the little lobby 
into the garden, coming upon him, indeed, quite 
unawares. 

“Mrs. Bell says I must not speak to you,” she 
said. “She says you are working, and must not 
be disturbed. Is it so? And what is the work ? 
Is it travelling at 68,000 miles an hour ?” 

“Something like that,” said he; and he forgot 
to rise, while she remained standing. Then he 
glanced round the threatening sky again. “ You 
were brave to venture out on a morning like 
this.” 

“Why? What is there?” 

“ Looks like the beginning of a storm,” said he. 
“ Here we are fairly sheltered, but there are some 
squalls of wind going across. I hope you won’t 
all be blown down the strath into the loch to- 
night.” 

“ Ah, but I do not believe any longer in weather 
prophecies,” she said, tauntingly. “No. I do 
not think any one has any knowledge of it—at 
Allt-nam-ba, at all events. It is never five min- 
utes the same. One moment you are in the 
clouds, the next in sunlight. Dunean looks up 
the hill in the morning, and is very serious; be- 
fore they have got to the little bridge there is 
bluesky. Itis all chance. Do you think science 
can tell you anything? You, now, when you 
brought that instrument”—and here she regarded 
a solar machine, the mirrors and brass mountings 
of which were shining clear even on this dull day 
—* did you expect to get enough sunlight at Gress 
for you to distill water ?” 

A twinkle in the clear gray eyes showed that 
she had caught him. 





be explained to babes,” said he (and she thought 
it rather cool that he remained sitting, or rather 
lounging, instead of going and fetching a chair 
for her). “Everything isn’t as easy as snipping 
out the name of a genus and pasting it at the foot 
of a double sheet of: white paper.” 

“That is good of you to remind me,” she said, 
without in the least being crushed. “One thing 
I came for to-day was the Linnea borealis.” 

Then he instantly jumped to his feet. 

“ Certainly,” said he; “come along into the 
house. You may as well take back the boards, 
and drying-paper, and so forth, with you; and I 
will show you how to use them now. There may 
be a few other things you should have out of my 
herbarium, just to start you, as it were—not rare 
plants, but plants you are not likely to get up at 
Allt-nam-ba. Are you superstitious? I will give 
you a four-leaved clover, if you like.” 

“Did you find it ?” 

“Yes; in a marshy place in Glencoe.” 

“But it is the finder to whom it brings luck, 
as I have read,” Yolande said. j 

“Oh, is it so?” he answered, carelessly. “I 
am not learned in such things. If you like, you 
can have it; and in the mean time we will start 
you with your Linnea and a few other things. 
I don’t suppose the hand-press has arrived yet; 
but mind, you must not refuse it.” 

“Oh no,” said she, gravely repeating the les- 
son of yesterday. ‘“ When one wishes to be civil 
and kind to you, you have no right to snub him.” 

The repetition of the phrase seemed to remind 
him; he suddenly.stopped short, regarding her 
with an odd, half-amused look in his eyes. 

“Can you keep a secret ?” : 

“T hope so.” 

“Well, now,” he said, rather under his voice, 
“T am going to tell you a secret, which on no ac- 
count must you tell to Mrs. Bell. I have just 
heard on very good authority that Monaglen is 
about to come into the market, after all.” 

“Oh, indeed!’ said she, with perfectly inno- 
cent eyes. “Can it be possible ?” 

“ Don’t mention the thing to Mrs. Bell, for you 
know her wild schemes and visions, and it would 
only make her unhappy.” 

“ Why, then ?” 

“Because what she means to do (if she really 
means to do it) is not practicable,” he said, plain- 
ly. “Of course, if she buys Monaglen for her- 
self, good and well. She is welcome to sit in the 
hall of my fathers. I dare say she will do more 
good in the neighborhood than they ever thought 
of doing, for she is an excellent kind of creature. 
And it is just possible that, seeing me about, 4}: 








“There are mysteries in science that can not 








ylace, she mew he~ : : 
Bite wy ave thought of some romantic 


pruject; but when once I am clear away from 
Gress, it will quite naturally and easily fade from 
her mind.” 

“ But you are not going away!” she said; and 
that sudden sinking of the heart ought to have 
warned her; but indeed she had not had a wide 
experience in such matters. 

“Oh yes,” said he, good-naturedly. “ How 
could this make-shift last? Of course I must be 
off—but not this minute, or to-morrow, I have 
started a lot of things in this neighborhood—with 
Mrs. Bell’s money, mind—and I want to see them 
going smoothly; then I’m off.” 

She did not speak. Her eyes were distant; 
she was scarcely conscious that her heart was so 
disappointed and heavy, But she was vaguely 
aware that the life she had been looking forward 
to in these far solitudes did not seem half so full 
and rich now. There was some loneliness about 
it—a vacancy that the mind discerned, but did 
not know how to fill up. Was it the gloom of 
the day? She thought of Allt-nam-ba in the 
winter; it had no longer any charm for her. 
There was no mischief in her brain now, no pre- 
tended innocence in her eves. Something had 
befallen—she scarcely knew what. And when 
she followed him into the house, to get the Lin- 
nea borealis, that little pathetic droop of the 
mouth was marked. 

That same afternoon as she was driving home, 
and just above the little hill that goes down to 
the bridge adjacent to Lynn Towers, she met the 
Master, who was coming along on horseback. 
The drive had been a sombre one somehow, for 
the skies were gloomy and threatening. But 
when she saw him she brightened up, and gave 
him a very pleasant greeting. 

“You are quite a stranger,’ 
both stopped. 

“We have had a good many things to attend 
to at the Towers,” he said—as she thouglit, rather 
distantly. 

“T hear them talking of having a hare drive 
some day soon—away at a great distance, at the 
highest parts. You will come and help them, I 
suppose ?” 

“T think I must go in to Inverness, and I may 
have to be there for some days.” 

“You will come and see us before you go, 
then ?” she inquired, but rather puzzled by the 
strangeness, almost stiffness, of his manner. 

“T hope so,” said he. “IT am glad to see you 
looking so well. I hear they have been having 
good sport at Allt-nam-ba. Well, I must not de- 
tain you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” and she drove on, wondering. He 
had not even asked how her father was. But 
perhaps these business affairs were weighing on 
his mind. 


’ 


said she, as they 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE GALE, 


As night fell, the storm that Jack Melville had 
foreseen began to moan along the upper reaches 
of the hills; and from time to time smart tor- 
rents of rain came rattling down, until the roar 
of the confluent streams out there in the dark 
sounded ominously enough. All through the 


night, too, the fury of the gale steadily increased ; 
the gusts of wind sweeping down the gorge shook 


to its very foundations ; and even the fierce howl- 
ing of the hurricane was as nothing to the thun- 
der of the now swollen waters, that seemed to 
threaten to carry away the whole place before 
them. Sleep was scarcely possible to the inmates 
of this remote little lodge; they knew not what 
might not happen up in this weather-brewing 
caldron of a place; and at last, after an anxious 
night, and toward the blurred gray of the morn- 
ing, they must have thought their worst fears 
were about to be realized, for suddenly there was 
a terrific crash, as if part of the building had 
given way. Almost instantly every bedroom door 
was opened: clearly no one had been asleep. 
And then, through a white cloud of dust, they 
began to make out what had happened; and al- 
though that was merely the falling in of part of 
the ceiling of the hall, of course they did not 
know how much more was likely to come down, 
and Mr, Winterbourne called to Yolande, sternly 
forbidding her to stir. John Shortlands was the 
first to venture out, and through the cloud of 
plaster dust he began to make his examinations, 
furnished with a long broom-handle that he ob- 
tained from one of the frightened maids. 

“Tt is all right,” he said. “There are one or 
two other pieces that must come down; then the 
rest will be safe. Yolande, you can go back to 
bed. What? Well, then, go back and shut your 
door, anyway, until I get Duncan and the gillies 
to shovel this stuff away. Don’t come out until 
I tell you.” 

John Shortlands then went down-stairs, got a 
cap, and opened the hall door. The spectacle 
outside was certainly enough to deter any but the 
bravest. There was no rain, but the raging hur- 
ricane seemed to fill the atmosphere with a gray 
mist, while from time to time a gust would sweep 
down into the bed of the stream, tear the water 
there into a white smoke, and then whirl that up 
the opposite hill-side until it was dissolved in the 
general vapor. But these water-spouts, he quick- 
ly perceived, were only formed down there in the 
opener stretches of the strath, where the gusts 
could get freely at the bed of the stream; up 
here at Allt-nam-ba there was nothing but the 
violence of the wind that came in successive 
shocks against the lodge, shaking it as if it were 
in the grip of a vise. 

He ventured out. 








the small building (although solidly built of stone) 





wind, he fairly butted his way across to the bothy. 

He found Duncan trying to put up some boards 
where a window had been blown in; and an angry 
man was he when he learned from Mr. Shortlands 
what had happened at the lodge. 

“The Master will give it him!” he said, sav- 
agely. 

“Whom 2?” 

“The plasterer from Inverness, sir. I was tell- 
ing him it was no use mending and mending, but 
that it was a whole new ceiling that was wanted, 
after such a wild winter as the last winter. The 
Master will be very angry. The young lady might 
have been hurt.” 

“The young lady might have been hurt!” said 
John Shortlands, ironically. “ Yes, I should think 
so, if she happened to have been passing. But in 
this part of the country, Duncan, is it only women 
who are hurt when the ceiling of a house falls on 
them? The men don’t mind?” 

Duncan was quite impervious to irony, however. 
He went away to get Sandy and the rest of them 
to help him in shovelling off the plaster—going 
out, indeed, into this raging tempest in his shirt 
sleeves and with a bare head, just as if nothing 
at all unusual were happening. 

Of course with the inhabitants of the lodge 
there was no thought of stirring out that day. 
They built up the fires in the little dining and 
drawing rooms, and took to books, or the ar- 
rangement of flies, or the watching at the win- 
dow how the gale was still playing its cantrips— 
tearing at the scant vegetation of the place, and 
occasionally scooping up one of those vaporous 
water-spouts from the bed of the stream. Then 
Yolande managed to do a little bit of household 
adornment—with some audible grumbling. 

“Dear me,” she said, standing at the dining- 
room fire, “ did ever any ene see two such untidy 
persons? There is a fine row of ornaments for 
a mantel-shelf! I wonder what Madame would 
say. Let us see: First, some cartridges: why are 
they notin the bag? Second, adog-whistle. Third, 
some casting-lines. Fourth, a fly-book : well, I will 
make a little order by putting the casting-lines in 
the book—” 

“Let them alone, Yolande,” her father said, 
sharply. ‘ You will only make confusion.” 

She put them in, nevertheless, and continued 
her enumeration : 

“Fifth, some rifle cartridges: and if one were 
to fall in the fire, what then? Sixth, the stoppers 
of a fishing-rod. Now, the carelessness of it! 
Why does not Duncan take your rod to pieces, 
Mr. Shortlands, and put in the stoppers? I know 
where he keeps it—outside the bothy, just over 
the windows: and think, now, how it must have 
been shaken last night. Think of the varnish!” 

“T believe you’re right, Yolande,” said he; 
“ but it saves a heap of trouble.” 

“Seventh, a little silver fish in a box—a de- 
ceitful little beast all covered with hooks. 
Eighth, a flask, with whiskey or some horrid- 
smelling stuff in it: ah, Madame, what would you 
think? Then a telescope: well, that is some- 
thing better; that is something better. _Allons, 
we will go and look at the storm.” 

Looking out of the window was clearly imprac- 
ticable, for the panes were blurred ; but she went 
to the hall door, opened it, and directed the glass 
down the valley. She was quite alone ; the others 
were busy with their books. Then suddenly she 
called to them: 
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There is seme one that I can 


“Come! come ! 
see—oh! imagine any one figitting against such 


a storm! A stranger? Perhaps a friend from 
England? Ah, such a day to arrive! Or per- 
haps a shepherd ?—no, there are no dogs with 
him—” 

Well, the appearance of a human being on any 
day, let alone such a day as this, in this upland 
strath, was an event, and instantly they were all 
at the door. They could not make him out, much 
Jess could they guess on what errand any one, 
stranger or friend, should be willing to venture 
himself against such a gale. But that figure 
away down there kept making headway against 
the wind. They could see how his form was bent, 
his head projecting forward, He was not a shep- 
herd: as Yolande had observed, he had no dogs 
with him. He was not the Master of Lynn; that 
figure belonged to a bigger man than the Master. 

“T'll tell you who it is,” said John Shortlands, 
eurtly. “It’s Jack Melville. Three to one on it.” 

“Oh, the folly! the folly!” Yolande exclaimed, 
in quite real distress. ‘“ He will be blown over a 
rock.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said John Shortlands, to com- 
fort her. “The people about here don’t think 
anything of a squall like this. Look at Duncan 
there, marching down to dig some potatoes for 
the cook. A head keeper in the South wouldn’t 
be as good-natured as that, I warrant you. They 
are much too swell gentlemen there.” 

And it was Jack Melville, after all. He was 
very much blown when he arrived, but he soon 
recovered breath, and proceeded to say that he 
had been afraid that the gale might catch the 
boat and do some mischief. 

“And it has,” said he. “It is blown right 
over to the other side, and apparently jammed 
between some rocks. So I have come along to 
get Donaid and one of the gillies to go with me, 
and we will have it hauled clear up on the land.” 

“Indeed, no!’ Yolande protested, with plead- 
ing in her face. “Oh no!—on such a day why 
should you go out? Come in and stay with us. 
W hat is a boat, then—” 

“ But,” said he, with a sort of laugh, “I am 
afraid | am partly responsible for it. I was the 
last that used the boat.” 

“Never mind it,” said 
boat ! 
again.” 

“Oh, but we are familiar with these things up 
here,” said he, good-naturedly. “If you really 
mean to invite me in, I will come—after Donald 
and I have gone down to the loch.” 

* Will you ?” she said, with her bright face full 
of welcome and gladness. 

“T must come back with my report, you know,” 
said he. “For I am afraid she may have got 
knocked about; and if there is any damage, I 
must make it good.” 

** Nonsense !” Mr. Winterbourne interrupted. 

“Oh, but Imust. Itis Lord Lynn’s boat; and 
there are people from whom one is not quick to 
accept an obligation. But then there are other 
people,” said he, turning to Yolande, “ from whom 
you can.receive any number of favors with great 
pleasure; and if you don’t mind my staying to 
lunch with you—if I may invite myself to stay so 
long 


she; “what is it—a 
No, you must not go through the storm 


“Do you think I would have allowed you to go 
away before?” she said, with a touch of pride in 
her tone: she had got to know something of High- 
land ways and customs. 

So he and Donald and two others went away 
down the glen, and in about a couple of hours 
came back with the report that the boat was now 
placed in a secure position, but that it had had 
two planks stove in, and would have to be sent 
to Inverness for repair, Jack Melville insisting 
on taking that responsibility on his own shoul- 
ders, although, as a matter of fact, the Master of 
Lynn had assisted him in dragging the boat up 
on the last oceasion on which it had been used. 
As for Yolaude, she did not care for any trump- 
ery boat; was it not enough that their friend 
should have come to keep them company on this 
wild and solitary day? Then there was another 
thing. She had determined to astonish the gen- 
tlemen with the novelty of a hot luncheon, and 
here was another who would see what the little 
household could do! Indeed, it was a banquet. 
Her father drew pointed attention to the various 
things (though he was himself far enough from 
being agourmand). A venison pasty John Short- 
lands declared to have been the finest dish he 
had encountered for many a day. He wished to 
heavens they could make a salad like that at the 
Abercorn Club. 

“Ts it not nice to see them so grateful ?” said 
she, turning with one of her brightest smiles to 
the stranger guest. “The poor things! No 
wonder they are pleased, The other day I climb- 
ed away up the hill to surprise them at their 
lunch—oh, vou can not imagine the miserableness 
of it! Duncan told me where I should find them, 
The day was so dull and cold, the clouds low 
down, and before I was near the top, a rainy 
drizzle began—”’ 

“They generally say a drizzling rain in Eng 
lish,”’ her father said. 

“But we are not in England. It is a rainy 
drizzle in the Highlands, is it not, Mr. Melville ?” 

“It does not matter how you take it,” he an- 
swered; “but we get plenty of it.” 

“Then the cold wet all around, and the heather 
wet ; and I went on and on—not a voice—not a 
sign of any one. Then a dog came running to 
me—that was Bella—and I said to myself,‘ Aha, 
I have found you now!’ Then we went on; and 
at-.lasi—the spectacle!—the poor people all 
crouched down in a peat-hag, hiding from the 
rain; papa seated on a game-bag that he had put 
on astone; Mr. Shortlands on another ; their coat 
collars up, the plates on their knees, the knives, 
forks, cold beef, and bread all wet with the rain 
—oh, such a picture of miserableness has never 
been seen! Do you wonder that they are grate- 
ful, then—do you wonder they approve—when 
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they have a tire, and a warm room, and dry plates, 
and dry knives and forks ?” 

Indeed, they had a very pleasant meal, and the 
coffee and cigars after it lasted a long time; for 
of what good was anything but laziness so long 
as the wind howled and roared without? All the 
time, however, Jack Melville was wondering how 
he could have a few minutes’ private talk with 
Mr. Shortlands; and as that seemed to be becom- 
ing less and less probable—for Mr. Winterbourne 
seemed content to have an idle day there in his 
easy-chair by the fire, and Yolande was seated on 
the hearth-rug at his knees, quite content to be 
idle too—he had to adopt a somewhat wild pre- 
text. John Shortlands was describing the new- 
est variety of hammerless gun; then he spoke of 
the one he himself had bought just before com- 
ing north. Melville pretended a great interest. 
Was it in the bothy? Yes. Might they not run 
over for a couple of minutes? Yolande protest- 
ed; but John Shortlands assented; so these two 
ventured out together to fight their way across. 

Instead of going into the central apartment 
of the bothy, however, where the guns stood on a 
rack, Melville turned into the next apartment, 
which was untenanted, and which happened to be 
warm enough, for Duncan had just been prepar- 
ing porridge for the dogs, and a blazing fire still 
burned under the boiler. 

“T wanted to say a word to you.” 

“T guessed as much. What's your news?” 

“Well, not very good,” said Jack Melville, 
rather gloomily, ‘and I don’t like to be the bear- 
er of bad news. I meant to tell you the other 
evening, and I could not do it somehow.” 

“Oh, out with it, man! never fear. I like to 
hear the worst, and then hit it on the head with 
a hammer if I can. There would have been none 
of this trouble if I had had my way from the be- 
ginning—however, that’s neither here nor there.” 

“T am afraid I am the bearer of an ultima- 
tum,” Melville said. 

“ Well »” 

It was clear that Melville did not like this of- 
fice at all. He kept walking up and down the 
earthen floor, though the space was limited 
enough, his brows contracted, his eyes bent on 
the ground. 

“It is awkward for me,” he said, rather impa- 
tiently. “I wish I had had nothing to do with 
it. But you can not call me an intermeddler, for 
you yourself put this thing on me; and—and— 
Well, it is not my business either to justify or con- 
demn my friend: I can only tell you that [ con- 
sidered it was safest and wisest he should know 
the true state of affairs. If IL have erred in that, 
well—” 


“T don’t think 


you have,” said Shortlands, 
slowly. “I left it open to your decision—to 
knowledge of this fellow. But I 
think my decision would, in any case, have been 
the same.” 

“Very well. I think I put the whole matter 
fairly to him, I told him that he had practically 
no risk to run of any annoyance, and that the 
cause of all this trouble, poor wretch, would soon 
be out of the way; and then I told him what Mr. 
Winterbourne had gone through for the sake of 
his daughter. Well, he did not seem to see it 
that way. He was quite frank. _ He said it was 
a mistaken Quixotism that had been at the bot- 
tom of it all.” 

“T said so too; but still 


your young 


“Tt is a matter of opinion; it is of no imme- 
diate consequence,” Melville said. “ But what he 
seemed quite resolved on was that he would not 
consent to become a party to this secrecy. He 
says evervthing must be met and faced. There 
In short, Yolande must 
be told the whole story, so that in case of any 
further annoyance there should be no dread of 
her discovering it, but only the simple remedy of 
appealing to a constable.” 


must be no concealment. 


John Shortlands considered for a minute or two. 

“T don’t know that he isn’t quite right,” he said, 
slowly. “Yes, I imagine his position is a fair 
At one time I said the same. I can look 
at it from his point of view. I think we must 
admit, as men of the world, that he is perfectly 
in the right. But”—and here he spoke a little 
more quickly—* I can’t help speaking what is on 
my mind; and I say that if you think of what 
Winterbourne has done for this girl, this ultima- 
tum, if you call it so, from the fellow who pre- 
tends to be her sweetheart, from the fellow who 
wants her for a wife—well, I call it a —— shab- 
by thing!” 

Melville’s face flushed. 
he said, coldly. 

“T beg your pardon,” John Shortlands said; 
for his anger was of short duration. “I ought 
to have remembered that this young Leslie is your 
friend, as Winterbourne is mine. I beg your par- 
don; I can do no more.” 

“ Yes, you can,” said Melville, in the same mea- 
sured way. “I wish you distinctly to understand 
that I express no opinion whatsoever on Mr. Les- 
lie’s decision; and I must ask you to remember 
that I certainly can not be supposed to approve 
of it simply because I am a messenger.” 

“ Quite so—quite so; I quite understand,” John 
Shortlands said. “The least said, the easiest 
mended, Let’s see what is to be done. I sup- 
pose there was no doubt in his mind—no hesi- 
tation ?” 

“ None.” 

“Tt would be no good trying to talk him over?” 

“], for one, will not attempt it. 
sage was distinct. I think you may take it as 
final. Perhaps I ought to add that he may have 
heen influenced by the fact that his people at the 
Towers seem to have been quarrelling with him 
about this marriage, and he has not the best of 
tempers at times, and I think he feels injured. 
However, that is not part of my message. My 
message was distinct, as I say. It was, in fact, 
an ultimatum.” 

“Poor Winterbourne ! 
absently. 


one, 


“Tam not his judge,” 


No, his mes- 


’ John Shortlands said, 
“T wonder what he will look like when 




















I tell him. All his labor and care and anxiety 
gone for nothing. I suppose I must tell him; 
there must be an explanation; I dare say that 
young fellow won’t come near the lodge now 
until there is an understanding. Winterbourne 
will scarcely believe me, Poor devil—all his 
care and anxiety gone for nothing! I don’t mind 
about her so much. She has pluck; she'll face 
it. But Winterbourne—I wonder what his face 
will look like to-night when I tell him.” 

“Well, I have done my best and my worst, I 
suppose, however it turns out,” said Jack Mel- 
ville, after a second or two. “ And now I will 
bid you good-by.” 

“ But you are going into the house ?” 

“Na” 

“No?” said the other, in astonishment. 
bid them good-by, I suppose ?” 

“T can not!” said Melville, turning himself 
away ina manner. ‘“ Why, to look at that girl 
—and to think of the man she is going to marry 
having no more regard for her than to—” But 
he suddenly recalled himself: this was certain- 
ly not maintaining his attitude of impartiality. 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘I suppose I must go in to bid 
them good-by.” 

They were loath to let him depart, Mr. Win- 
terbourne, indeed, wishing him to remain for 
dinner and stay the night. But they could not 
prevail on him; and soon he was making his 
way with his long strides down the glen, the gale 
now assisting instead of impeding his progress. 
John Shortlands (who was apt to form sudden 
and rather violent prepossessions and prejudices) 
was looking after him, as the tall figure grew 
more and more distant. 

“There goes a man,” he was saying to him 
self; “and I wish to heavens he would kick that 
hound !”” 


“You'll 
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BRIGHTON IN THE DAYS 
OUR GRANDFATHERS. 
See illustration on double page. 


i ig Brighton of to-day is of London, Londony. 
Its streets and squares seem as if some genii 
had lifted them bodily from the West End and 
placed them on the margin of the sea. It is re- 
ally London-super-Mare. Until quite lately, how- 
ever, it still retained traces of the old Bright- 
helmstone, when King William used to pat little 
boys’ heads in the street, when the Queen used 
to sit knitting on the Esplanade, and Sir Vincent 
Cotton horsed and drove the London coach. In 
those days Kemptown was a suburb, and Hoove 
was an undiscovered country. 
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The Pavilion was 
This build- 
ing, which has been the object of so much ridi- 
cule, is no worse than the Japanese palace at 
Dresden, or the Austrian “ La Favorita.” It was 
originally built in 1784, but was not transformed 
into its present grotesque imitation of Chinese 
architecture till 1818. The Prince of Wales, aft- 
er he had once built his house, was a constant 
visitor at Brighton. In the first years of the 
nineteenth century he was seldom absent. His 
presence drew to the little fishing village crowds of 
fashionable people, and it was the “ proper thing” 
to have a house there. Lodgings then, as they are 
now, were dearer in Brighton than in London, but 
still the visitors flocked there. A strange crowd 
some of them were, Sir John Ladd, Jocky of Nor- 
folk, and Lord Thurlow, with a whole bevy of la- 
dies, all frail, fat, fair, and forty. Beau Brummel, 
whom the King allowed to die in poverty, was often 
there, and, to the credit of the old baker’s dandy 
son, was the most respectable of the lot. Sheri- 
dan was a frequent visitor, and the Duke of York, 
the junior of the Adelphi, had many a heavy 
drinking bout there. There were scores of Becky 
Sharps and dozens of Lord Steynes. The Steynes, 
three in number, were then inclosed spots of ver- 
dant green; the old Steyne had not received its 
chain pier. The libraries were an attractive 
evening lounge for reading the papers fresh from 
London, and for playing the fascinating game 
of loo. At this time the Prince was in all the 
delights of building extensions to his palace. 
The stables, which cost 


still the temporary abode of royalty. 





>~ 


350,000, were just com- 


menced, and even the cognoscenti did not venture 
to say to what order of architecture, ancient or 


modern, they must be ascribed. The stalls were 
arranged in a circular fashion round the building, 
which was then called the Rotunda. Mr. Nash 
was the royal architect and Mr. Repton the roy- 
al gardener to whom posterity owes this ex- 
traordinary building we still see. The Steyne in 
those free and easy days had no roads around it 
ov across it. At one time it was in the blaze of 
fashion, at another the scene resembled a crowd 
ed fair; donkey races, boxing matches, woman 
races, pole-climbing—all the amusements of a 
village feast were there, and the Prince and his 
companions joined in the sports with slight re- 
gard to decorum. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Kansas Sunsortser.—Large pillows are not entirely 

abandoned, but the newest fashion in very handsome 
rooms is that of having the spread and holster covered 
to match the furniture with satin, brocade, or raw 
silk. The bolster is round, flat at the ends, and its 
cover is made by the upholsterer, with cord trimming 
like that on the chairs, sofa, etc. 
FLorenor U.—A princesse coat with plain sin- 
usted sacque front, and two large box pleats in 
the back, and a deep round collar, will be the best 
shape for a little girl’s plush cloak. 

An Ovp Sunssortsee.—As you have been a widow 
two years, you have probably laid aside crape trim- 
mings, and should have a Llenrietta cloth dress, with a 
basque and skirt trimmed with panels, wall-of-Troy 
squares, and knife-pleatings of the material. 

Youanpr.—You will find hints about plain black silk 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. 

CVI 














Pansy.—Get very fine cashmere and heavily repped 
ottoman silk of the new amaranth or other red-purple 
shades for the travelling dress in which you are to be 
married. You might make it like the checked silk 
and caslimere dress described in the New York Fash- 
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Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVI i sma pot 





net to wear with It sho | be m of i 
silk, with velvet ribbon, , and a marabout a : 
for trimming Th m shou vear a Prii 
bert frock-coat and vest of black diagonal clo 





brown or gray tre 


Mary F.—We hav F r said that it w not 























nh 
good taste to teach ¢ ! Spee i The 
fashion of saying ** Yes, Yes, ma is out 
of fashion witl p ‘ ens a 
taught to say pay “Yes 7 « 
“What, papa? ! n pam 1e per- 
son to whom they speak 

. C. A.—Find hints about new black silk dresses in 
the New York Fasl 8, Vol. XVI 

GREENHORN, woollens, fig-~ 
ured foulards, " 1 otto- 
man silks, bot! t e ne 
spring goods. I ( h cets will 
still be trimmed with soutache s don in rows, 
palms,'or other patterns traced on the clot Cord the 
edge of your basque Read New York | ms of 

wzar No. 10, Vol. XVI. 

Fancuon.—Your lace is not real, but made by ma- 
chine. A plain basque, draped aprot skirt, and 
pleated lower skirt is a good model for an old lady's 
cashmere dress, 

A. D.—Read reply given a o“LC.A 





Inquirner.—A checked 
new red or blae shades wi 






































































Make it very simply, and bhon 
in lengthwise rows betw pleats o ie skirt, 
and also have a velvet plastron, collar, and enuff For 
your warm-weather dress t a fig fo d, anc 
make it similar to the dresses ist on page 125 
of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVI 

M. G. H.—The thick ruches are « bins. Make a 
plain parple silk or cashmer meque, and use your 
pleated silk entirely for the lower skirts. Find an 
illustration of a battlemented wsque and checked 
skirt in a late Bazar, and use it as your model. 

Sturip.—Colored pillow shams a not used Ag 
you do not take kindly to the new fashions. of bolste 
covers, use your pillows, and make shams for them of 
lace over colored silk to match your s " I oO 
ored bolster covers are work for an sterer, and 
you will succeed better with the s ~ 2. Trays 
and cloths ar " 

INQUIRER. g - i very 
smaii knot quite low nd, it 8 
curves across the d, but t low e1 l n the 
forehead to obscure it, and this fluff must not be flat- 
tened by a net. You will find many models for young 
ladies’ dresses in late numbers of the Baza 

Lirrie Grete Your basket-clo sw e very 
handsome with black braiding 

Mrs. 8. E. K.—Get satin Surah of the same shade for 
combining with pale blue nuns’ 1 . RB thout 
gros grain and brocaded ottoman dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No.8, Vol. XVI 

L. 3.—Your green silk is rather b t. but would 
serve as a foundation for a} t *, and 
shirred basque of green 1 ¢ t w he a 
very useful dress in the rer, and for aft on OF 
evening wear in tl 1s 

Cc. H. H.—A fi ed t or or f the 1 cash- 
mere or palm-tfig silks i ds 
basque to wear wit 0 velvet 8 

PortizErne.—We can not ¢ ru lreas you 
want. 

A Constant Reaper Get blac English crape for 
your dress, and make it « t s ition 
skirt of inexpensive gros gr t stilion 
basque lining smoot! 

a fichn of fe I 
throat to th darts. I ! } 
1round the three ) s f 
crape, and d rf 
—Pnt two box pleats in t dle of 
your rose point lace tie, and pla thos its back 
of your dress collar. Then draw t t the front, 
fasten it by a brooch |} 1 about t vat, ¢ V 
+, and pass the ends plainly down t mt of the 
A Harlequin bow of sat ora ch 
of natural flowers may be attached to it on the left 
F.— You might have a fringe « vool knotted 
2 of your shawl to replac i vorn-out 
tringe. 

A New Svssortser.—Get either or ¢ kK 
red Jersey to wear with your “ sh 8, 
It wi ve becoming to you, a J s | 1 
anor 

G M I sse snits OV 
have t in ke 8 s ' trom 
the tl } vy the waist 

1 add p ng to t H \ W : 
mus . te 
“ 1 his - Y . 8 Stal I 
enough to r ! 8 ‘ 

feared & J vith 
Twentieth Street , ( reas. 

IMPATIEN I s j t 

( 1b ma 1apo s = 
For your ati dress 4 x 
silks t ith v k i se 
get a grenu of bec s be 
tern. ran ¢€ dress st d 
Chine silk, anc 3 

Pi IX Ax yo It 
brown, no matter ‘ rk \ u to 
its style by putting ins S 8 
that it is now the tas 1 ) ntrast w own, and 
this will give the " 

Henen L.8.—Thet t sl ] ur Sam- 
ple Ww he handso a Get 
straw hat ott s ¢ 
and ostr f y \ vis . - 
man s&iil I N 8 p of 
cashim ve h som I ! 
you wl ) ! } | 
or a il i 
thinne ~~ 8 ind an 
broidered white mus \ the fle ces handsomely 
wrought, and to be vith al pepita yellow 
or dark mandarin ! Sis Foras vrap h 
Havana wh ca x s braided 
over it, and thickly ga yrown guipnre lace for 
its trimming. Ottoman rep; silk is shion 
ible at present t 8 ese 

ANGELINA [ H brown 
cashm would b - Sq 1 your wh 
silk skirts. 

Evtnor. ht tan-c toman 8s to go 

re t ivel ( Vi i hit , 










-—Ful 1 < 1 etiquette is 

given in Bazar No. 

A Reaper.—Of « nswet ue time 
all letters of co 

Many Inquire costs $75 to $700, 
1d can be had at most lar T ~ st nt stores 
It can not w t ned without er 

JENNIE JONES Mak mur t with pointed 
front, short sides, post n Do not alter 


the skirts of your ¢ t 1 you can add 
black velve \ 
the plum-colored \ t at 


tr yon f t vy, if u at i 8e 





with basque, bip pull, and ipery sil 

Op Su psoris A por r 1 irtain Jinng in a 
doorway: it may be « V y silk stuff 
ueed for curtains, or of cretoune, scrim, e, etc., and 
may be in either a single doorway or within t space 
for double doors, 

D. P. S.—By consulting your back numbers you 
find your queries i egard to tuins ene nsw 


ed in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XV \ 
there mentioned are 8 ul 

which can be purchase t 
tasteful hints wer i}so nil 





on house-farnishing in No. 21. Rugs suc 
quire after were des« in Bazar No 
The models furnished in the Bazar are 
among the best and handsomest in the 
with a special view to their ada tability to all grades 
of material. The execution must generally be left to 
the individual taste and purse. 


selected from 


market, but 
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ECHO AND THE FERRY. 
Ay, Oliver! 
He looked at me pouting and rosy. 
I stood, 
They had told ns to play in the orchard (and I only 
seven! 
A small guest at the farm); but he said, “Oh, a girl 
wae po good!” 


So he whistled aud went, he went over the stile to 


I was but seven, and he waa eleven; 
I blushed where 


the wood, " 

It was sad, it was sorrowful! Only a girl—only 
seven! 

At home in the dark London amoke I had not found 
it out 


The pear-trees looked on in their white, and blue- 
birds flashed about, 

And they too were angry as Oliver. Were they eleven ? 

{ thought so. Yes, every one else was eleven—eleven ! 


So Oliver went, but the cowslips were tall at my feet, 
And all the white orchard with fast-falling blossom 
was littered: 
And under and over the branches those little birds 
twittered, 
While hanging head downward they scolded because 
was sever, 
A pity. A very great pity. One should be eleven 
But soon I was happy, the smell of the world was 
60 #weet, 
And I saw a round hole in an apple-tree rosy and old. 
Then I knew, for I peeped, and I felt it was right 
they should scold. 
Eggs small and eggs many. 
into laughter; 
And then some one else—oh, how softly !—came after, 
came after 
With langhter—with laughter came after. 


For gladness I broke 


And no one was near us to utter that sweet mocking 
call, 

That soon very tired sank low with a mystical fall. 

But this was the country—perhaps it was close under 
heaven 5 

Ol, nothing so likely; the voice might have come 
from it even. : 

I knew about heaven. But this was the country, of 


this 

Light, blossom, and piping, and flashing of wings not 
at all. 

Not at all. No. But one little bird was an easy 
forgiver: 


She peeped, she drew near as I moved from her 
domicile small, 

Then flushed down her hole like a dart—like a dart 
from the quiver, 

And I waded atween the long grasses, and felt it was 
rise, 


—So this was the country; clear dazzle of azure and 
shiver 

And whisper of leaves, and a humming all over the 
tall 


a 

White branches, a humming of bees. And I came 
to the wall 

A little low wall—and looked over, and there was the 


river, 

The lane that led on to the village, and then the 
sweet river 

Clear shining and slow, she had far, far to go from 
her snow; 

But each rash gleamed a sword in the sunlight to 
guard her long flow, 

And she murmured, methonght, with a speech very 
soft—very low. 

‘The ways will be long, but the days will be long,” 
quoth the river, 

“To me a long liver, long, long!" quoth the river— 
the river. 


I dreamed of the country that night, of the orchard, 
the sky, 

The voice that had mocked coming after and over 
and under. 

But at last—in a day or two namely—Eleven and I 

Were very fast friends, and to him I confided the 
wonder. 

He suid that was Echo. “‘Was Echo a wise kind of 
we 

That had learned how to laugh: could it laugh in 
one’s ear and then fly, 

And laugh again yonder?” 
pered it low 

“Was a woman, they said, bat a woman whom no 
one could see 

And no one could find; and he did not believe it, 


“No; Echo”—he whis- 


not he; 

But he could not get near for the river that held us 
asunder 

Yet I that had money—a shilling, a whole silver 


shilling 

We might cross if I thonght I would spend it.” 
“Ol yes, 1 was willing” — 

And we ran band in band, we ran down to the ferry, 
ihe ferry, 

And we heard how she mocked at the folk with a 
voice clear and merry 

When they called for the ferry; but oh! she was 
very—was very 

Swift-footed. She spoke and was gone; and when 
Oliver cried, 

“Hie over! bie over! you man of the ferry—the 
ferry!” 

By the «till water's side she was heard far and wide— 
she replied, 

And she mocked in her voice sweet and merry, “ You 
man of the ferry, 

You man of—you man of the ferry!” 


“Hie over!” he shouted. The ferryman came at his 
calling; 

Across the clear reed-bordered river he ferried us 
fast. 

Snch a chase! Hand in hand, foot to foot, we ran 
on; it surpassed 

All measure her doubling—so close, then so far away 
falling, 

Then gone, and no more. 
unaware, 

And the mouth that had mocked, but we might not 
(yet sure she was there), 

Nor behold her wild eyes, and her mystical counte- 
nance fair. 

We songiit in the wood, and we found the wood-wren 
in her stead ; 

In the field, and we found but the cuckoo that talked 
overhead ; 

By the brook, and we found the reed-sparrow deep- 
nested, in brown ;— 

Not Echo, fair Echo, for Echo, sweet Echo, was flown. 


Oh! to see her but once 


So we came to the place where the dead people wait 
till God call. 
The church was among them, gray moss over roof, 
over wall. 
Very silent, so low. 
mound 

And looked in at a window, for Echo, perbaps, in 
her round 

Might have come in to hide there. 
oak-carven seat 

Was emo. We saw the great Bible—old, old, very 
old, 

And the parson’s great Prayer-hook beside it; we 
heard the slow beat 

Of the pendulum swing in the tower; we saw the 
clear gold 

Of a sunbeam float down to the aisle, and then waver 
and play 

On the low chancel step and the railing; and Oliver 
said, 

* Look, Katie! look, Katie! when Lettice came here 
to be wed 

She stood where that sunbeam drops down, and all 
white wae ber gown; 

And she stepped upon flowers they strewed for her.” 
Then quoth small Seven: 

“Shall I wear a white gown and have flowers to 
walk upon ever?” 


And we stood on a green grassy 


But no; every 


en 





All doubtful: “It takes a long time to grow up,” 
quoth Eleven ; 
“You're so little, you know, and the church is so 
old, it can never 
Last on till you're tall.” 
it was old 

And holy, and franght with strange meaning, half 
felt, but not told, 

Full of old parsons’ prayers, who were dead, of old 
days, of old folk, 

Neither heard nor beheld, but about us—in whispers 
we spoke. 

Then we went from it softly, and ran hand in hand 
to the strand, 

While bleating of flocks and birds’ piping made 
sweeter the land. 

And Echo came back e’en as Oliver drew to the ferry, 

“O Katie!” “O Katie!” “*Come on, then!” ‘Come 
on, then!” ‘“‘ For, see, 

The round sun, all red, lying low by the tree”—*‘ by 
the tree.” 

“ By the tree.” Ay, she mocked him again, with her 
voice sweet and merry; 

“Hie over!” “ Hie over!” 
—‘*the ferry.” 

“You man of the ferry— 
You man of—you man of—the ferry.” 


And in whispers—because 


“You man of the ferry” 


Ay, here—it was here that we woke her, the Echo of 


old; 

All life of that day seems an echo, and many times 
told. 

Shall I cross by the ferry to-morrow, and come in my 


white 

To that little low church? and will Oliver meet me 
anon? 

Will it all seem an echo from childhood passed over 
—passed on? 

Will the grave parson bless us? 
dim failing light 

I hear her! As then the child’s voice clear and high, 
sweet and merry, 

Now she mocks the man's tone with “Hie over! 
Hie over the ferry!” 

“ And, Katie.” “ And, Katie.” 
glow-worms to-night, 
My Katie?” “My Katie!” 

into laughter 
And tears. Then it all comes again as from far-away 
years ; 
Again, some one else—oh, how softly !—with laughter 
comes after, 
Comes after—with laughter comes after. 
Jean InGrLow. 


IONE STEWARTS 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Hark! hark! in the 


“Art out with the 


For gladness I break 





Aurnor or “ Patrtora Kemnay,” “ Tur 
Atonement oF Leam Dunpas,” “ UnperR wuton 
Lorp ?” “ My Love,” ero. 
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CHAPTER XII.—{ Continued.) 
VILLA CLARISSA. 


Ir this was his state of mind with respect to 
his servants and workmen, he was no more lib- 
eral to the gentry. For it was part of his very 
constitution to believe that no man out of Eng- 
land understood more than the first rudiments 
of refinement or morality, and seeing that he 
held all differences as evidences of our superiority 
and the inferiority of those others, the balance 
was never in want of a weight, and the register 
had always some deficiency to record. 

“Glad to see you,” he said to St. Claire, as he 
~ame into the room with that long slow stride 
which on a mountain-side we call “slogging.” 
“Glad to see any friend of Formby’s,” he added, 
glancing at the letter which Armine had sent him 
by Vincenzo, and which he held open in his hand. 
“How long have you been here? and how long 
do you stay?” he continued, subsiding into a 
chair, where he sat all askew, with his long legs 
thrust out in two straight parallel lines like a fly- 
ing stork’s. 

“T have been here about three weeks, and I 
stay till April,” answered Armine. 

* And then make the giro ?” 

“Yes; then I go round the island.” 

“The usual thing,” said Captain Stewart, with 
a satirical smile. “All you tourist fellows do 
the same thing—like mill horses.” 

He forgot the time when he had been a tourist 
fellow himself, and had gone the round like the 
rest. But then that was in the old days when 
visitors to Sicily were scarce; and our own ex- 
perience is always respectable, where that of oth- 
ers is ridiculous. 

“T suppose we do. We ali have naturally the 
same wish to see Girgenti and Syracuse; and as 
the circumstances are invariable and the places 
immovable, we must follow in each other’s foot- 
steps,” answered Armine, with simplicity of self- 
defense, not meaning a snub. 

Jone lifted her eyelids, and half smiled as she 
glanced rapidly at the new-comer. She was the 
only one who caught the snub; but then she was 
the only one on the lookout for stings, and un- 
dutifully rejoiced when they came. 

“And what have you done since you came?” 
continued Captain Stewart, “Seen the chapel, 
of course, and Monreale ?”’ 

“Yes; I have pretty well done the city and 
environs,” said Armine, falling into the trick of 
tongue common to sight-seers. 

“And now you are tired of stones, and want 
society, eh ?” 

“T suppose so,” said St. Claire, smiling. 

“T see you look peaky, and Formby says you 
have broken down,” said Captain Stewart, again 
referring to his letter as to a brief. “The air 
here will set you to rights in no time, and we will 
pull you straight if you go wrong.” 

“Thank you,” said Armine, looking at Mrs. 
Stewart. 

“How do you like Palermo, Dr. St, Claire ?” 
asked that lady, with a sigh. 

“ Greatly,” he answered, 

She looked at him with a plaintive smile, to 
match her husband’s satirical one; Clarissa turn- 
ed on him a beaming face, as if he had advocated 
her cause; and Ione again raised her strange 
eyes with that sudden flash which dazzled and 
bewildered him, and seemed like a light blow 
across his own eyes. 

“It is a pretty place—for a short time,” said 
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Mrs. Stewart, in the tone of one making a gener- 
ous concession. 

“Terribly behindhand and dead-alive,” put in 
her husband. 

“The scenery is beautiful, and some of the ar- 
chitecture is very fine,” said Armine. 

“Which don’t make up for the want of ener- 
gy, honesty, and progress,” drawled the Captain. 

“You have been here for many years, have 
you not?” asked St. Claire. 

Mrs. Stewart looked forlorn and oppressed. 

“ Ah, yes!” she said, in the tone of a German 
who murmurs “ Ach, Himmel !” 

“Worse luck, yes,” said Captain Stewart, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, but speaking with philosoph- 
ic cheerfulness. 

“Poor dear Palermo, I am sure it is very nice !” 
said Clarissa, affectionately. 

“England is nicer,” said Ione, abruptly. 

“ My dear child, how do you know 2” asked Mrs. 
Stewart, with melancholy remonstrance. ‘“ You 
have never been in England: how can you form 
any opinion of its merits ?” 

“T know it is,” answered Ione, tenaciously. 

“ois about right for once,” said Captain Stew- 
art; and St. Claire smiled his assent. 

“Yes,” he said; “if we have not the beautiful 
skies and flowers of Sicily, we have some other 
things which are perhaps more valuable and more 
essential to the well-being of a nation.” 

“Of course we have,” said Ione, triumphantly, 
identifying herself with the cradle wherein she 
had never laid her curly head. 

“Just so,” said Captain Stewart, approvingly, 
accustomed for his own part to these common- 
places. “That is where the whole thing lies.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Stewart; and “Yes” re- 
peated St. Claire for chorus. 

“But the climate!” objected Clarissa, with a 
little shudder. “ There’s no sun th England, and 
it’s always raining.” 

“Oh, the climate is absurdly exaggerated,” said 
Captain Stewart. “ Take the good with the bad, 
all round, there are many worse climates than 
that of old England.” 

“There are more days in the year when a man 
ean be out-of-doors without inconvenience, more 
hours in the week when he can work, than in 
any other country in Europe,” said St. Claire. 

“Tt is a grand country, and it is free!” exclaim- 
ed Tone, with sudden enthusiasm. 

““My dear child, how can you possibly know ?” 
returned Mrs. Stewart, again reproving. 

“T do know,” answered Ione, as she had an- 
swered before. 

“Perhaps it is too free,’ 
little laugh. 

“That is impossible,” said Tone. 

“No, Ione, that is very possible. And England 
does give too much freedom to young women,” 
said Mrs. Stewart, in the tone of one touching a 
well-worn theme, and quartering beaten ground. 

“Does it, Dr. St. Claire ?” asked Ione, turning 
to Armine with a half-pathetic look of appeal. 

“Not too much, because they do not make a 
bad use of it, else perhaps it would,” temporized 
the handsome young doctor, looking first at Mrs. 
Stewart and then at the girl with a sweet little 
half-encouraging, half-deprecating smile. 

And again their eyes met, his tender, humid, 
soft, pleading; hers mysterious, magnetic, pas- 
sionate, bewildering—eyes which were not part 
of her personality, but were the whole—eyes 
which, when you looked at them, made you for- 
get all but what you saw, and which, when they 
looked at you, made you feel that you possessed 
the rest. 

And for the second time something, he did not 
know what, in Ione, reminded St. Claire of Monica, 
and the suggestion seemed to bring her as close 
to him as if she had been the sister of the one 
he loved. 

After this the conversation drifted naturally 
on to the things of Palermo—what he had seen 
and what he had not seen, what he admired, and 
how much he understood of the language, the 
habits, the architecture, the history—with the not 
very consoling inference to be drawn from their 
questions and his answers that he had seen no- 
thing in the best way, that he understood nothing 
in the true light, and that if he wanted to make 
good use of his time he must put himself under 
Stewartian guidance, and they would direct him 
aright. And then this first interview, ended with 
an invitation to come and lunch here to-morrow, 
when they would arrange some excursion which 
should be at once profitable and pleasant. 

It was all very charming, very cheering, and 
very strange. English in feeling, -Palermitan in 
surroundings, the Stewarts had that odd kind of 
double nationality which interests the new-comer 
so much, reducing the social chaos in which he 
finds himself to some kind of intelligible order, 
giving a key to all the mysteries, and making an 
oasis of familiarity in the desert of the unknown, 

Yes, indeed, it was all very charming; and St. 
Claire, who had so many feminine characteristics, 
felt the same kind of gratitude as is felt by the 
average woman when, desolate and alone, she 
suddenly lights on a compatriot who makes him- 
self her protector, and henceforth feels herself 
championed and cared for. He was glad to have 
made this pleasant acquaintance. Palermo would 
now wear another and more friendly aspect to 
him, and the cure which it was to effect would be 
more certain and more complete. 

As he drove along the upper road of La Favo- 
rita, conscious of the aromatic scents of the wild 
worts and the beauty of the flowers and evergreens, 
he was surprised to note how much lighter and 
less depressed he felt than usual. The dead- 
weight of loneliness was lifted from his heart, 
and these good dear people had opened for him 
a temporary home. It would give him so much 
pleasure to cultivate their acquaintance! Al- 
ready he liked them all, seeing each in his or her 
ideal. But naturally the two girls interested him 
most; and of the two Ione was the more suggest- 
ive. She was evidently a psychological study, 
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said Clarissa, with a 





and she was of resplendent beauty. Why and 
how did she suggest Monica Barrington? Nota 
line of likeness really existed, and Armine did 
not yet see that the likeness was only in his own 
imagination, and due simply to the fact of the all- 
pervading influence of memory. Still it was 
there, vivid enough if self-made and baseless ; 
and because of it Ione Stewart possessed a double 
charm—her own and Monica’s, 

“A day to mark in white chalk,” he said to 
himself, as he drove up to the hotel. “ And what 
a strange coincidence—it is my birthday!” he 
added, looking to the sky just as the sun sank 
down behind the noble barrier of Monto Cuccio 
to the west. 


-_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“WHAT THEY INFLICT THEY FEEL.” 


Tne next day at the appointed hour Armine 
St. Claire found himself at the Villa Clarissa, 
that strange charm of English life in a foreign 
setting as keen to-day as it was yesterday, and 
the fascination of the whole thing as strong. 
And, as yesterday, he found the two girls in the 
court by the fountain, again with the bird be- 
tween them. But this time the spirit of the 
scene was changed, though the frame-work and 
the actors were the same. 

Clarissa, her body curved a little forward and 
her hands held out as if to repel her sister, stood 
with a flushed face, weeping violently, speaking 
passionately, and evidently with bitter reproaches, 
while Ione, concentrated and deadly pale, her 
head bent, but her flashing eyes raised from be- 
neath their level brows with a look of defiance 
and pain united, stood silent and superb, as one 
who had gained a victory, but at cost. Still, hav- 
ing gained it, she could afford to let the vanquish- 
ed rave. 

In her hand lay the little canary, dead, with 
two or three drops of crimson blood staining the 
ruffled gold of his feathers. 

“Oh, Dr. St. Claire, think what she has done— 
she has killed poor Mimi!” cried Clarissa, as the 
young doctor came through the gate. 

“Killed the bird—what a pity! what a mis- 
fortune!” said St. Claire. “ How did it happen ?” 
he added, with that kind of professional interest 
in death as a familiar and personal circumstance, 
which at once made him part of the affair. “How 
was it?” he repeated, holding out his hand for 
the bird, which Ione did not give him. 

“She did it on purpose!” sobbed Clarissa, be- 
tween grief and rage torn out of all conventional 
bondage, and casting good-breeding and politic 
reticence to the winds. “She did it fow jealousy, 
because it came to me when I called it.” 

“Oh no, not on purpose !” said St. Claire, in his 
sweet temporizing way. 

Toa man of his gentle nature such an outburst 
was both abhorrent and unintelligible ; and that 
this beautiful girl, who in some mysterious way 
suggested Monica, should have done such a sav- 
age thing as to kill a favorite bird for jealousy of 
her sister, was a thing he could neither accept nor 
understand, It could not have been done on pur- 
pose. He was sure that she could explain away 
a fact which looked so black against her, and that 
her action would prove to be rather a misfortune, 
because unintentional, than a crime, because de- 
liberate. 

““On purpose,” repeated Clarissa, emphatically. 
“On purpose; for jealousy because it came to 
me when I called it. She can not deny it.” 

“'T have no wish to deny it,” said Ione, proud- 
ly. “It was my bird, and it should not have left 
me. for any one else. It was mine; I had the 
right to it; I had the right to kill it if it deserted 
me. It was faithless, and I did kill it.” 

“T am very, very sorry, and I do not see your 
right,” said Dr. St. Claire, gravely. 

She looked at him with her blazing eyes full 
of passionate contempt for his tame-spirited want 
of sympathy. Had he been a true man, she 
thought in her revolt, he would have understood 
her feeling, and would have honored her for the 
assertion of her rights. 

“ But it was mine,” she repeated; with the mo- 
notony of those who have only feeling on which 
to argue, and who can not bring forward reasons. 
“Tt had no right to leave me for Clarissa.- It 
belonged to me, and I loved it, and I was justified 
in killing it if it no longer loved me.” 

“No, you had no right over it,and you were 
not justified, Miss Stewart,” said Armine, with 
more firmness than might have been expected 
from him, considering the man he was and the 
girl with whom he was dealing. 

“Love gives no rights ?”” asked Ione, with su- 
preme contempt. “Oh, you are a cold-blooded 
Northerner, else you could not have said that.” 

“Tam neither a Northerner nor cold-blooded,” 
said Armine, gently. ‘ And love does not give 
the right of life and death.” 

“Not for infidelity ?” 

“Not even for infidelity,” he answered. 

“ What nonsense you talk, Ione!” said Clarissa, 
with the scornful accent of common-sense in 
the midst of hysterical exaggeration. “ Infidel- 
ity !—because a little bird came to another per- 
son when it was called! One would think you 
were speaking of men and women—husbands and 
wives.” 

“Tt is all the same thing,” said Ione. “It is 
the love, not the person. My-bird was mine, and 
it should not have gone to you. And you are 
the murderess,” she said, fiercely turning against 
Clarissa, as if she would have struck her to the 
earth. “It is you, with your horrid cold-blood- 
ed love of teasing, who are to blame, not I. 
You were the cause of it all; you are to blame.” 

“No, no, Miss Stewart,” said Dr. St. Claire ; 
“you go too far there.” 

“Tt is what she always does,” said Clarissa, 
weeping. 

“Oh, come now, don’t!” said St. Claire, sin- 
cerely distressed. “Your sister did not mean 
what she said—she could not mean it,” he said, 
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soothingly, to Clarissa. ‘“ You did not mean it, 
did you ?” coaxingly, to Ione. 

“Yes, I did,” said Ione, stubbornly. 

“Oh!” was the young doctor’s exclamation, 
made in a tone of disappointment. 

“You don’t know Nony yet,” said Clarissa, 
with energy. 

“T am sure I know her too well for that,” re- 
turned Dr. St. Claire, in his sweetest and most 
winning way. 

Ione looked at him, and some of the darker 
passion went out of her face. 

“You are angry with me?” she asked, sud- 
denly, with a shade more of softness, or rather a 
shade less of fierceness, in her eyes than had 
been there before. 

“ Angry? My dear Miss Stewart, it is not my 
business to be angry with you, whatever you may 
do,” he said, with a slight smile. 

“But you are, whether it is your business or 
not ?” she answered. 

“T am sorry,” was his rejoinder. 

“Which is the same thing under a different 
name—the pill sugared,” returned Ione, bitterly. 

“ Any one would be sorry and angry too, Nony, 
who was not such a monster of cruelty and jea- 
lousy as you are,” said Clarissa, vehemently. 
“You are not fit for civilized life—you are no- 
thing but a savage!” she added. 

“No, no, no; neither a savage nor a monster, 
Miss Stewart,” said Armine, trying to speak light- 
ly. ‘But Iam sorry she is so jealous—and very 
sorry the poor little bird is dead.” 

“He should not have left me for Clarissa,” 
said Ione, sullenly. 

Dr. St. Claire shook his head. 

“Tt was a small offense for which to cut short 
its happy life,” he said, gravely. 

For a moment Ione’s eyes flashed with impa- 
tient pride like a sneer and a reproach flung into 
the young doctor’s face. Then they fell sudden- 
ly to the ground, while a strange and nameless 
something stole softly over her own. It was 
strange and nameless even to Clarissa, who knew 
the varied lights and shadows of that express- 
ive countenance so well; for, with all its swift 
changes, it rarely showed tenderness, remorse, 
or shame; and it was tender, remorseful, and 
ashamed now. 

“JT am sorry my bird is dead, and that I can 
never love it again,” she said, softly, a faint 
quiver passing over her lips. Then the gentler 
mood passed as quickly as it had come, and she 
raised her eyes again full of defiance into St. 
Claire’s, while she stiffened her neck till it be- 
came like a column of stubbornness and pride. 

“ But he was mine, and it was a crime for him 
to leave me for any one else—to love any one 
but me. And I had the right to kill him if he 
did. And I did kill him,” she said, setting her 
lips into a thin line, and breathing hard through 
her palpitating nostrils. 2 

“You are a cruel, wicked, jealous girl, and you 
will never come to any good,” said Clarissa, for 
her final fling, as they heard the voice of Captain 
Stewart as he came through the garden, summon- 
ed by that marvellous telegraphy of looks and 
signs by which Southern Italians are told all they 
wish to know and tell all they wish to have known. 
“ And I will tell both father and mother what you 
have done,” she added; “and then you will see 
what they will say.” 

“T do not care what they say,’ 
stubborn pride. 


’ said Tone, with 


“It was your fault for enticing 
my bird from me. He was mine, and he ought 
not to have left me. If it happened again I would 
do tne same—lI would kill him,” she added, in her 
hardest, most tenacious, most desperate manner. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE BAR LIGHT-HOUSE. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


OVERNMENT had for several years been 
sadly neglecting a job of mending in the 
ease of the Bar Light-house bridge. Here and 
there boards had begun to spring suspiciously 
beneath unwary footsteps; then the wind had 
begun to tear them off, and the rain to rot and 
moulder them down. What was every man’s 
business was nobody’s, and no individual was dis- 
posed to interfere with the province of that ab- 
stract millionaire, the United States government. 
To be sure, the keeper of the Bar Light, Jackson 
Reed, who was naturally more solicitous concern- 
ing the holding out of the structure than any one 
else, had wildly and fruitlessly patched some of 
the worst places, off and on, after a hard “ north- 
easter,” when he awoke more keenly to the exi- 
gencies of the case, and the hopeless dilatoriness 
of his task-master. But it had amounted to very 
little. Long neglect had made something more 
than mere patching necessary. Now the quarter- 
mile bridge leading to the Bar Light-house, if 
not in an absolutely unsafe condition, was not cal- 
culated to inspire any degree of confidence in the 
unaccustomed crosser at least. It was not quite 
so bad at low tide, or on a mild still day. There 
was not much to fear then beyond a little fall 
and a ducking ; that is, if one cleared one of those 
ragged apertures successfully. But on a dark 
night, with the winds howling over it, and the 
ocean thundering beneath it, it was the sort of a 
bridge that only a disembodied spirit could be 
supposed to cross with any degree of nonchalance. 
The light-house itself was only an ordinary 
dwelling-house, strongly built, with a tower for 
the light. It stood on a massive pile of rocks, 
with little tufts of coarse vegetation in the clefts. 
Jackson Reed, who had an unfortunate love and 
longing for a garden spot, had actually wheeled 
enough earth over from the mainland for a little 
patch a few yards square, and when he was not 
engaged in a fruitless struggle with the broken 
bridge he was engaged in a fruitless struggle 
with his garden. A pottering old man was Jack- 
son Reed, lacking in nervous force and quickness 





of intellect; but he had never let the light go out, 


and the only thing that is absolutely required of 
a light-house keeper is to keep the light burning 
for the sailors who steered by it. 

The wonder was that his wife Sarah should 
have been his wife. She was a person not of a 
different mould merely, but of a different kind; 
not of a different species, but a different genus. 
Nervous and alert, what her husband accepted in 
patient silence she received with shrill remon- 
strance and questioning. Her husband patched 
the bridge, crawling over its long reach on his old 
knees ; she railed, as she watched him, at the neg- 
lect of government. He uncomplainingly brushed 
the sand from his little puny, struggling plants, 
and she set her thin face against the wind that 
cast it there. 

In both, the religious element or cast of mind 
was strongly predominant, but Jackson Reed sim- 
ply looked out on nature and into his own soul, and 
took in as plain incontrovertible facts the broken 
bridge, the tossing sea, his little wind-swept, sand- 
strewn garden-patch, and God in heaven. Neither 
proved the other or nullified the other; they were 
simply there. But Sarah Reed, looking out on the 
frail, unsafe bridge which connected them with the 
mainland, and the mighty, senseless sea which had 
swallowed up her father and a brother whom she 
had idolized, and the poor little tender green things 
trying to live under her window, had seen in them 
so many dumb denials of either God’s love and 
mercy or His existence. She was a rheumatic 
old woman now, almost helpless, in fact, unable 
to step without the help of her husband. And 
she sat, day in and day out, at one of the sea-win- 
dows of her sitting-room, knitting, and holding 
her defiant old heart persistently against the 
pricks. 

The minister at Rye, a zealous young man, with 
an innocent confidence in his powers of holy ar- 
gument, had visited her repeatedly, with the view 
of improving her state of mind. She had joined 
the church over which he presided, in her youth; 
indeed, it was the church nearest to the light- 
house, and that was three miles distant. The 
minister had heard from one of his parishioners, 
who was a connection of hers, that Mis’ Reed had 
lost her faith, and straightway he was fired with 
holy ardor to do something for her spiritual ben- 
efit. But even his tonguey confidence and ingen- 
uousness could glean but little satisfaction from 
his interviews with the rheumatic and unbelieving 
old woman. 

“No, Mr. Pendleton,” she used to say, shaking 
a thin rheumatic hand, with an impressiveness 
which her hearer might have copied advanta- 
geously in the pulpit, “it ain’t no use. You kin 
talk about seein’ with the spirit, an’ worshippin’ 
with the spirit; anybody needs a little somethin’ 
to catch hold on with the flesh ; when it’s all spirit 
it’s too much for a mortal bein’ to comprehend, 
an’ the Lord knows I ain’t never had much of 
anything but spirit. I ain’t never had any evi- 
dence, so to speak; I ain’t never had a prayer 
answered in my life. If I have, I'd jest like to 
know how. You say, mebbe, they’ve been an- 
swered jest the same, only in a different way from 
I asked for. Ef you call it answerin’ prayer to 
give one thing when you ask for another, I don’t. 
An’ I'd ruther not believe thar was any God than 
to believe He’d do a thing hke that. That's jest 
contrary to what He said about Himself an’ the 
bread an’ the stone in the New Testament. It’s 
worse to think He’d cheat anybody like that than 
to think He ain’t anywhar, accordin’ to my mind. 
No, Mr. Pendleton, a human bein’ needs a little 
human evidence once in a while to keep up thei: 
faith, an’ I ain’t never had any. I'll jest let vou 
know how it’s been a leetle. Here I am, an old 
woman, an’ me an’ Jackson’s lived here on this 
rock for forty year. An’ thar’s been things I’ve 
wanted different, but I ain’t never had ’em— 
things that I’ve cried an’ groaned an’ prayed to 
the Lord for—big things an’ little things—but I 
never got one. Ef the Lord had give me one of 
the little things, it seems to me that I might have 
got a feeling that He was here. 

“Forty year ago, when Jackson an’ me was 
jest married an’ set up housekeepin’ here, thar 
was an awful storm one night, an’ my father 
an’ my brother was out yonder in it. I staid on 
my knees all night prayin’. The next mornin’ 
their two darlin’ bodies was washed ashore. My 
brother had only been married a few months— 
the sweetest, lovingest little thing she was. She 
began to pine. I prayed to hev her spared. She 
died, an’ left her little baby.” 

“But you had him for your own, did you 
not?” interrupted Mr. Pendelton, desperately. 
“He has been a comfort to you. God has dis- 
played His love and mercy in this case in spar- 
ing him to you.” 

“Mr. Pendelton”—and tharheumatic hand went 
up again—‘“ I ain’t never asked to hev him spared 
to me; ef I had it would hev been different. I 
ain’t got through yet. Thar’s been lots of other 
things, big ones, that I might jest as well not 
speak of, and little ones. Look at that bridge! 
I'll ventur’ to say that you shook in your shoes 
when you came over it, an’ wouldn’t be sorry 
this minute ef you was safe back. Whenever 
Jackson goes over it my heart is still an’ cold 
till he comes back, for fear he’s fell through. 
I’ve prayed to the Lord about that. Then—you 
may think this a little thing—but thar is Jack- 
son’s garden. He set out a rose-bush in it fifteen 
year ago. Well, it ain’t died. Thar ain’t ever 
been a rose on it, though. An’ it seems to me 
sometimes that if thar should be jest one rose 
on that bush that I should believe that the Lord 
had been thar. You wouldn’t think I'd been 
silly enough to pray about that. I hev. It’s 
fifteen year, an’ thar ain’t never been a rose thar. 
No, Mr. Pendleton, it ain’t no use. You mean 
well, but it lays with God, ef He’s anywhar, to 
show Himself to me in a way I can get hold on.” 

So the pretty, rosy-faced young minister would 
go away, picking his way cautiously over the un- 
stable bridge, after a somewhat nonplussed prayer, 
which Mrs. Reed, incapacitated from kneeling by 
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| and he was as faithful at it as a woman. 





her rheumatic knees, had sat and listened to 
grimly. 

The Bar Light-house was three miles from Rye. 
A sandy, desolate road almost as billowy as the 
sea stretched between. The only house in the 
whole distance was a little brown one just at the 
other side of the bridge. The Weavers lived 
there, a mother and daughter. They supported 
themselves by sewing for a shop in Rye. Jack- 
son Reed’s nephew, William Barstow, had been 
engaged to marry the daughter—Abby her name 
was; but a month ago he had brought a wife 
home from the city. He had rented a pretty lit- 
tle tenement over in Rye, and gone to house- 
keeping. Abby Weaver had tied up a few little 
notes and keepsakes in a neat parcel, and put 
them away out of sight. Then she went on with 
her work. She was a plain, trustworthy-looking 
girl, with no show about her, as different as possi- 
ble from the one her recreant lover had married. 
She was pretty, with an entrancing little air of 
style about everything she wore. Abby had seen 
her go by a few times in a jaunty velvet jacket 
and kilted petticoat, with the fair round face with 
its fringe of fluffy blonde hair smiling up at. her 
husband out of a bewitching little poke. Then 
she had gone and looked at herself in her poor 
glass, taking in the old black alpaca, the plain 
common face with the dull hair combed back 
from her forehead. 

“No wonder,” said she, “an’ I’m glad it’s so, 
for I don’t think the Lord can blame him.” 

Sarah Reed had found a double trial in the 
breaking off of the engagement. In ‘the first 
place, she had liked Abby. In the second place, 
this new matrimonial arrangement. had taken the 
darling of her heart from under her immediate 
supervision. If he had married Abby Weaver, 
he would have lived either in the light-house, as 
he had done all his life, or in her mother’s cot- 
tage. But nothing could suit his pretty city lady 
but to live in Rye. The bare idea of the light- 
house terrified her. 

Sarah Reed’s frame of mind had not improved 
since the marriage. 

One afternoon, a few weeks after the voung 
couple had set up housekeeping, an unexpected 
deficiency in some household stores sent Jackson 
teed to Rye, where the nearest markets were. It 
was the middle of the afternoon when he went, 
and there was a storm coming. 

“Don’t worry, Sarah,” his last words were, 
“an’ Pll be back by five to light the lamp. It'll 
be pretty near dark enough for it then, I reckon, 
ef it keeps on this way, ef it is June.” 

She sat at her window with. her knitting after 
he had gone, and watched the storm roll up. 
had taken a faney lately to a landward window, 
the one with the poor little garden patch under 
it, and the rose-bush which never blossomed. 
The bush really looked wonderfully thrifty, con- 
sidering its many drawbacks to growth. But it 
was in a sheltered corner, and had all the warmth 
and mildness that could be had in the bleak place. 
It was three feet high or so, a hardy little Scotch 
rose, 


She 


There certainly seemed no reason in na- 
ture why it should not blossom, but blossom it 
never had. Mrs. Reed never looked at it now for 
buds. She never even glanced at it to-day; she 
only looked out uneasily at the darkening sky, 
and knit on her stocking. She was always knit- 
ting stockings; in fact, it was all the kind of work 
she could do, and she had never been an idle wo- 
man with her brain or her fingers. So she knit 
stout woollen stockings for her husband and Will- 
iam Barstow from morning till night. Her hus- 
band kept the house tidy and did the cooking, 
No one 
looking at the room in which Mrs. Reed sat would 
have dreamed that it was not the field of action 
of a tidy housewife. It was a plain, rather cheer- 
less kind of a room. There was a large-figured, 
dull-colored ingrain carpet on the floor, there was 
a shiny table, and some flag-bottomed chairs, and 
a stiff hair-cloth sofa. A-féw shells on the mantel- 
shelf, a lamp mat that Abby Weaver had made, 
and a framed wreath which had lain on William 
Barstow’s father’s coffin were all the ornaments. 
Take a room like that and set it on a rock in the 
ocean, with the wind and the waves howling 
around it, and there is not anything especially 
enlivening about it. 

Mrs. Reed had been rather good-looking in her 
youth, and was even rather good-looking now. 
She had bright, alert blue eyes, and pretty soft 
gray hair. But there was an air of keen unrest 
about her which could jar on nerves like a stri- 
dent saw. In repose she would have been a 
sweet old woman. Now, she looked and was, as 
people say, hard to get along with. Jackson 
Reed’s light burning meant more to the Lord, 
perhaps, than it did to the sailors. 

At five o’clock the storm was fairly there, and 
the old light-house keeper had not come home. 
A heavy tempest twilight was settling down, and 
it was almost time the lamp was lit. 

Six o'clock came, and it was darker yet, and 
still she sat there alone, her knitting dropped in 
her lap. Seven o’clock, and her old husband had 
not come. It was quite dark now, and a terrible 
night, hot and pitchy, and full of mighty electric 
winds and fires andthunders. A conglomerate roar 
came from the ocean as from a den of wild beasts. 
Suddenly an awful thought struck the wretched 
old woman at the light-house window, and swift 
on its track rushed another still more awful. The 
first was, her husband had had a “turn” some- 
where on that lonely road from Rye. “ Turns,” as 
she called them, Jackson Reed had had once or 
twice before, but they had never interfered with 
his duty. He had fallen down insensible, and 
lain so for two or three hours. This was what 
had happened to him now. And the second 
thought was her darling. William Barstow was 
out on that dreadful sea, and there was no light 
to guide him to port. Strange that she had not 
thought before. Yes, it was Tuesday. Was it 
Tuesday? Yes, the very day he was going down 
to Lockport with Johnny Sower. He was out on 





that sea somewhere in a boat, which could not 
live in it a minute. Yes, it was to-day he was 
going. He and his pretty little wife were talking it 
over Sunday night. She was lamenting, half in 
sport and half in earnest, over the lonesome day 
she would have, and he promised to bring her 
home a new bonnet to console her. Yes, it was 
Tuesday, and Jackson Reed had told Abby Wea- 
ver about it yesterday—that was Monday. He had 
forgotten that 
in Willie Barstow’s movements. 


she was no longer so interested 
And when he 
told his wife what he had done she scolded him 
for his thoughtlessness. 

Yes, it was Tuesday, and he was out on that 
sea, and there was no light lit. Nothing to keep 
him off these terrible rocks that the light had 
been set there to show. In the morning he 
would be thrown dumb and cold where she could 
almost see him from her window. It would be 
with him as it had been with his father and 
grandfather, and maybe with his wife as it had 
been with his poor young mother. All the strong, 
baffled, but not suppressed nature of the woman 
asserted itself with terrible force. 

“Oh, my darling! my darling! my darling!” she 
shrieked, in a voice which was in itself both a 
prayer and a curse. “You out thar, an’ all the 
love in your mother’s heart can’t light ye home! 
Oh, the black water rollin’ over that beautiful 
face, an’ those laughin’ blue eves that looked at 
me when you was a baby, an’ those black curls 
I’ve brushed, an’ those lips I’ve kissed—puttin’ 
out that lovin’ soul! O, Lord! Lord! Lord! 

“ He’s been a good boy,” she went on in a cu 
rious tone, as if the mighty ear of the inexora 
ble God she had half believed in was become now 
a reality to her, and she was pouring arguments, 
unavailing though they might be, into it—* he’s 
been a good boy; never any bad habits, an’ 
what’s worse than bad habits, never any little 
mean actions. There’s Abby Weaver, I know; 
but look at the face of the girl he’s married, 
O Lord, love is the same behind a homely face 
an’ a handsome one. But while you keep on 
makin’ folks that think roses is prettier than po- 
tatoes, an’ pearls than oysters, the love that looks 
out of a pretty face will hold the longest an’ the 
strongest. He wa’n’t to blame—O Lord, he 
wa’n’t to blame. Abby was a good girl, but you 
made this other one as pretty as a pictur’. He 
wa’n’t to blame, Lord, he wa’n’t to blame. Don’t 
drown him for that. It ain’t right to drown 
him for that. O Lord! Lord! Lord!” 

She sat there shrieking on in a strained, weak 
voice, half in prayer, half in expostulation. The 
wind rose higher and higher, and the sea thun- 
dered louder and longer. A terror seized 
her. If her from the 
bad turn which she suspected he had had, and at- 
tempt to cross that bridge now, he would be kill- 
ed too. God knew what new rents might be in 
it. When her clanged out 
nine, above the roar of the storm, she went into a 
perfect fury of despair. Down she sank on those 
old rheumatic that had not bent at her 
bidding for the last five years, and prayed as she 
never had before. 

In the midst of her 


new 
husband should 


recover 


sitting-room clock 
knees 
ealm fell 


agony a great 


| suddenly over her. 





“Twill go an’ light the lamp myself,” she said, 
in an awed voice, ‘‘ an’ He will go with me. Slow- 
ly Sarah Reed arose on feet that had not borne 
her weight for five Every movement was 
excruciating torture, but she paid no heed to it; 
it and yet be outside of it. 
She realized, as it were, the separateness of het 
soul and her spiritual agony from all bodily pain. 

She walked across the floor, went out into the 
entry, and groped her wav up the narrow stairs 
leading to the tower. She dragged herself up 
the steep steps with terrible determination. 
slid apart the slide at the top, and a blaze of light 
almost blinded her. 

Sarah Reed might have floated down those 
stairs, upborne on angels’ wings, for all she knew. 


years. 


she seemed to feel 


She 


The lamp was lit 


Somehow, she was back in her sitting-room, on 
her knees. Her husband found her there, a half- 
hour later, when he staggered, pale as death and 
drenched to the skin, into the room. 

“Good Lord, Sarah, who lit the lamp?” his 
first words were. 

“The angel of the Lord,” she answered, sol- 
emnly, raising her gray head. 

“] hed a turn over thar on the road, "bout a 
mile out of Rye. I’ve jest come to an’ got home. 
Seemed to me I should die when I thought of 
William. The bridge is pretty well broke up, 
but I hung on to the side. And, Lord! when I 
saw that light burnin’ I could ha’ come over a 
cobweb. Who came to light it, Sarah %” 

“The angel of the Lord,’ she said again 
“Don’t you ever say it ain’t so, Jackson; don’é 
you ever dare to try to make me stop thinking 
it’s so. ITve been askin’ the Lord all these years 
for something to show me that He was anywhar, 
an’ He has give it to me. 
stairs—” 

“ You went up them stairs, Sarah ?” 

“Yes; I went up to light the lamp, an’ it was 
lit. The Lord hed been thar. It’s 
Him.” 

The pale old man went up to his kneeling 
wife and raised her tenderly. 

“ Don’t you believe His angel lit it 9” she asked, 
looking at him with anxious intensity. 

* Yes, Sarah, I do,” replied Jackson teed 
The chought was steadily reeurring to his half- 
dazed brain, “ Abby Weaver, Abby Weaver lit 
the lamp; but Sarah, Sarah need not know.” 

The next morning Sarah Reed, looking out of 
her window, saw a little pure white rose on the 
bush beneath it. 

“ Yes, I meant to have told you it had budded,” 
said her husband, when she exclaimed. “I found 
it thar yesterday. Thar’s another one too.” 

It was a lovely clear morning. Abby Weaver, 
looking out of her window, saw William Barstow 
pass by on his way to the light-house to tell the 
old folks of his safety. 


I crawled up them 


true about 
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Fans.—Figs. 1-6. 

Tue fan Fig, 1 has carved sticks of dull black wood, and 
a cover of royal blue satin, which is cut away at the centre 
and on each side to make place for inserted medallions 
painted in water-colors ; those on the sides are cream white 
satin, that at the centre yellow. The blue ground around 
them is decorated with painted roses. Fig. 2 has an ebon- 
ized frame with gilt ornamentation, and a black satin cover 
decorated with gold embroidery. The sticks of the fan Fig. 
3. are faced with black kid, and studded with small steel 
nail-heads. The black satin cover is ornamented with em- 
broidery in black silk and steel beads. The fan Fig. 4 has 
carved wood sticks, and a black satin cover decorated with 
sprays of forget-me-not, in which the blossoms are em. 
broidered with silks of the natural colors, and the foliage 
and stems are painted. The fan to the left has polished 
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Fig. 4.—Orroman Sirk 
Mantie.—Back, 
[See Fig. 2.] 


brown sticks, and a paint- 
ed satin cover with fig- 
ures and foliage in bright 
colors on one side and 
plain tan-color on the oth- 
er. Fig. 6, an evening 
fan, is composed of black 
ostrich feathers of grad- 
uated lengths, mounted 
on tortoise-shell sticks, 
which are held together 
by a brown ribbon. 


Lace Pin. 

Tus pretty pin is in 
the shape of a daisy, of 
yellow gold, with the pet- 
als and leaves set with 
small stones. 


Parasols.—Figs. 1-4. 
Tue parasol Fig. 1 is of 
changeable dark blue and 
salmon-color satin mer- 
veilleux, lined with dark 
blue silk. The trimming 
is a triple box-pleated 
ruche of the satin, made 
of strips which are ray- 
elled at the edge in such 
a manner as to form Lh enna 
a salmon-coloved fringe : “ANSE UA 
half an inch wide. The 2 
stick is of light wood, 
with a twisted handle 
and a ribbon bow. The 
centre of the parasol Fig. 
2 is black satin, while 
the surrounding part is 
of velvet brocade. It is 
lined with white satin, 


and has an ebonized stick Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND Fou.arp Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 


ornamented with tassels, 
The parasol Fig. 3 is ot 
dark brown twilled silk, 
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. 2.—Orroman Sik MANTLE. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Figs. 1-5.—SPRING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 3—Ptam Woo. Dress ror Girt From 12 To 16 
Years otp.—Cut Partrern, No. 3422: Potonaise, 20 
Cents; Skirt, 15 Cents; Carr, 10 Cents. 
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finished with a narrow satin border, and lined with old- 
gold silk. The bamboo stick terminates with carved ivory 
balls. Fig. 4 is a parasol of black ottoman silk, with a 
shrimp pink lining, and a stick of light wood carved in 
grotesque India designs. 


Spring Toilettes.—Figs. 1-5. 
Tue graceful dress shown in Figs. 1 and 5 comprises a 
basque and drapery of crushed strawberry cashmere, and 
a printed foulard skirt with an écru ground. The skirt 


has a cashmere pleating at the lower edge, and above, one 
wide and three narrower gathered foulard flounces, each 
bordered by two-inch velvet ribbon of the red shade of 
the cashmere. The drapery is caught up in full soft folds, 
forming a round apron on the front, and at the back is 
hooked on the outside of the basque. The latter has a 


round Jersey back, and a pointed front buttoned diagonally. 


Figs. 4—6,—F ans, 
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Fig. 5.—CASHMERE AND 
Foutarp Dress.—Front. 
[See Fig. 1 | 


The cashmere is cut 
away at the throat, and 
replaced by a_ pleated 
vest of foulard, which 
is completed by a velvet 
revers collar Velvet 
cuffs are on the sleeves. 
The mantle, Figs. 2 and 
4. is of black ottoman 


silk. It has a short 
back and long square 
fronts, both trimmed 
with lapping flounces of 


Spanish lace, on which 


fall at regular intervals 


ends of narrow black 
velvet ribbon that ter- 
minate with a large jet 
bead. <A borde r of pas- 
sementeri¢ in chenille 
and gold cord forms a 
point on the back seam, 
and extends along the 
fronts, which are finish 
ed at the edge with a 
lace jabot. The coat 
sleeves are full at the 
shoulder and wrist, and 
are trimmed with an ot 
toman {friil and one of 
lace with velvet pend- 
ants. The young girl's 
dress, Fig. 3, is of corn- 


flower blue wool cross- 
barred with darker blue, 
and trimmed with bands 
and bows of dark blue 
velvet. It is composed 
of a kilt skirt, and a 


polonaise with an apron 
front and a sash back, 
completed by a round 
shoulder cape. Stand- 


ing collar and cuffs of 
velvet. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &o. 
Send to the Rumf Works, Providence, 

R. L, for pamphlet. {Adv.J 


d Chemical 
Mailed free.- 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ExpeMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 


Mr. Joun Perrier, 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 





Dear Sir,—l mr examined < sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
tance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material | 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joxnn Perrig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 


n, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
al the natural action upon which its 
wth depends. Burneti’s Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Ade.] 






ad restore 





Casweuit, Massey, & Co.’s Colnmyrrh is a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation, Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Avenue.—[Adv.] 





For Bronowarn, Astumatio, AND Putmonary Com- 
‘Brown's Bronchial Troches” manifest remark- 
able curative properties, Sold only in boxes.—{Adv.} 


PLALNTS.* 





Tur famous Lablache Face Powder is the only per- 
fect toilet preparation in the market. —{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'L'S. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the mnltitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


A marvel of purity, 


Royat Baxtna Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


The Finest Cards ever Issued 








beautiful } ASKET of FLOWERS — 
Mar chal Niel Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 
KET of FRE rt t—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherri very natural, and from original designs. 


Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., N.Y. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 


NEW YORK. 
For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The only Skirt which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 


skirt, and Under-skirts, 


The only Pannicr which 
collapses and resumes its 
original shape with the 
position of the wearer. 
Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 
— Patented — Feb. 27, 1883. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


BP eahions 4 
“THLE LPL EYANS 
Ask for Schoenhof’s 


May 9, 1882. 





GV The Plymouth Lap-Board, Ge 


Unlike any other Lar-Boarp made. 


No slipping. 
Holds itself on the lap 


Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs oniy 2 lbs. Specially adapted for 
Lady Canvassers. Address T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. Agents 
wanted, Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St... eae York. 
SUPERIOR DERESSMAKIN 
Dinver, Reception, and Ball Toilets. Shown notice. 
Reasonable prices, Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry promptly attended to, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GENERAL PURC HASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Circulars, address Miss KATE M, CANNON, 


Arrowroot or Sugar, 


nourishing, 





| P.O. Box 2600, New York City. 











--PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 
SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 


and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly bair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, ; 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 






gle 


dressed while you wait, for 12c, 
each, 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
loug, 4 oz. weight, $4 


UNRIVALLED Ray? 
Beautifying Cosmetics, *“ 


EUGENLE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. P. roduces a beautiful transpar- 








ency. It is recommend yy physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed v eloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 51 rd $ +r box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept 1 187 presen - rhiy recommended and un 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelibie Saffoline 5 and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle Marshall's Adonmine, for 


Dyeing Secliemnnand ously the hair,the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiLul light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injary to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 

ry, Third Floor. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


"| Dress Reform. 
. 6 Union Undergarments. . 6 
E. 14th Vest and Drawers in One, E. 14th 


Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere: 
Chemilettes, Princess 
Skirts, Hquipoise, Emanci- 
pation, Dress Reform, and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ed Waists a Specialty.® 
Shoulder Brace and Cor- 


set combined, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Band- 





ages, Shoulder Stocking 
Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. Cus- , 
tom work promptly attended to. New ILiusrratrev 
CataLocur Frer. 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER, 6 E. 14th St., New York. 


—y No Waste. No Trovure. 
No Disappointment. 


la GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


a) The most De licious and 
Mi the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
am Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 

ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


All the New as well as the Old sorts will be found in 
our Catalogue of 80 pages, which is forwarded FREE. 
WOOLSON & CO., 

Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


DRESS- MAKING es 


signs Geoten Paris. 
K. M. O'LEARY, 





DRESSING 





EVENING DRESSES 
a specialty. Address 
1138 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va 


kK EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
A by using Sinecr'’s Parent Graver Paper. For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
®Bcents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 





3 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 











PEARS soap 


The famous English Complexion Soap 

























Established in London 100 years. 





A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 


AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 


on the Skin, 


Paoressor SIX ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
al right clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive, 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 


and coloured Toilet Soap. 








|Peary Soap 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Aedness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and a clear bright appeare 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and maine 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
plexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 


winter or summer. 


Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUGCISTS SELL IT. 


Mrs. LANGTRY=—FRom A PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 





MILLER’S 


PARANOL, 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
Always in Stock. 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 





BOWDITCH’S 
MAGAZINE, THE AMERICAN 
FLORIST AND FARMER, is an 
elegantly illustrated monthly publi- 
cation.— Valuable for its instructive 


floral and farming articles and inter- 
esting in its household reading.— 
Bample Copy, 10c.; $100 per year; 
6 copies, 


$5.00.— Circular of club 
rates and discounts mailed free. 
BOWDITCH’S NEW FLORAL 
og CATALOGUE, 128 pages, 325 large 
~ illustrations, describingover 1700seeds 
and plants, 10 cts; Magazine and Cat- 
alogue, 15 cents. If an order is after- 
ward sent deduct the 15 cents, 
BOWDITCH’S FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS are the best 
home grown and Euro selections, 
W.E. BowniTcu 645 WARRENBt, Boston MS 














a] 1 I] T 'o 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only po ages 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., withont injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 


THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQU ALED; 

xy o NEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pearl Beveled Gilt 

> & Edge Cards with lapped corners, 10c. 11 packs and 

ys the beautiful keeprake necdle casket for 

> 1.00, The Largest Album of samples ever sold with 

Asin Catalogue of Costly Presents, 40c, Blank Cards a 

Specialty. CARD MILLS, Northford. Conn, 

SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 ey ail colon 

AMERICA) PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. 





From the Districts of 
ASSAM, 
CHITTACONG, 
CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLEY, 
DARJEELING, 
And Others, > = RA DOON, 


Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN C, PHILLIPS & Cv., 


ni 
TEAS. 130 Water Street, New Yorks 


THE RINGER, S2MARP, 00'S 


ROSES 


getablichment S. “BQLar Rae nee iH 


n' 
USiNe: CA ROS 
ROS 
imm te ee dateers sd safely. postpaid,toan 
Pieran te taret seem ae 
Ofor$i3; WeCIVEa es 
Naty onicte Our NEW GUIDE, «compere 
er. 
Treatise on the on 70 pp. elegantly Ulustrated—freetoall. 
THE NCEE é & CONARD CO, 
_ Rose adeee West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


“ L USTRA | PAINTING “AND EMBROIDERING. ‘ed 

4 (Copyrighted and Registered by R, H. Bragdon, 
1882.) Complete set of colors for this easily with Cal 
and beautiful art-work, in a box, for $5 00; with full 
instructions. For sale by F. W. Devor & "Co., MM: 
Reyxoups & Co., or BRAGDON & FENETTI, 


PURE 
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Artists, 23 ‘Union Square, New York City. 


DURES | 
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ELDREDGE 
New YORK & 








SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
Mrs, CARLETON, P.O. Box 171, New York City. 
1 BY RETURN MAIL —A full description of 
FREE! 


Moopy’s New TaILor System of Dress 
1 Corrme: D. W. Moody &Co, 3/ W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


























APRIL 28, 1883. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 














RIDLEYS’ 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


SPRING NUMBER NOW READY, 
AND TELLS YOU 


WHAT TO) .,,§ HOW TO 
WEAR §*- (OBTAIN IT 


At the Lowest New York Prices. 

THE SUPREMACY OF SPRING HAVING AS- 
SERTED ITSELF, RAIMENTS SUITABLE ‘10 THE 
SEASON ARE IN DEMAND, AND, WHATEVER IS 
DESIRABLE, WE GIVE ASSURANCES CAN BE 
FOUND IN EACH OF OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS, FRINGES, 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
NOTIONS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 

AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 
THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE NEEDED FOR WIFE, 
HUSBAND, OR CHILD, AT PRICES WHICH WE 
KNOW ARE CORRECT, and in EVERY CASE ARE 
THE SAME AS-CHARGED AT OUR COUNTERS. 

Orders by mail promptly and carefully 
attended to. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MAGAZINE, 15 ‘cents per Number. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK. 


S.,C., & S. 
SiMpSOn, Crawtord, & Simpson 


6th Avenue and 19th Street. 


OUR 


Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Containing Illustrations of all the 
Ladies’ 





latest styles in 
and Misses’ Wearing Apparel, 


NOW READY. 


Ladies living out of town, by sending their names 


and addresses now, will be furnished with a copy free | 


on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


Novelties for Children 


AT THE 





Wk 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS, MISSES’ 
CLOAKS AND DRESSES, HOSIERY, 
SPLENDID LINE of GOODS FOR BABIES’ WEAR, 


SHOWING NEW STYLES OF BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ 
&c. ALSO, A 


AKE 


aud MISSES and CHILDREN. MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR, including many ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
THAT CANNOT BE PROCURED ELSEWHERE. 

We keep everything for children’s wear, from hats 
to shoes, for all ages up to 16 years, at very low prices 
for reliable goods. 

Mail orders have special attention. 
mailed on application. 


BEST & CO, 
60 West 23d St., bet. Sth & 6th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue. 
SECOND GRAND OPENING 
on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, March 21 and 22. 
ELEGANT PARIS SPRING PATTERN BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 

Made by the most celebrated Paris Milliners 
SPRING PATTERN BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
of OUR OWN ” ELL-KNOWN ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
GREAT SPECIALTY. 

MIL —_ FOR MISSES AND pitting GIRLS 
ND HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS 

BRIDAL GARNITURES IND VEILS. 
GARNITURES FOR EVENING DRESSES AND 
WAIST BOUQUETS 
ALL the NEW SPRING MILLINERY MATERIALS 
AND GARNITURES. 

Jardiniéres specially decorated for Easter, and a 
Great and Interesting Variety of 


PLORAL EASTER OFFERINGS. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. I wish to inform my patrons of 
my removal from 221 W, 24th to 208 W. 25th St., 
New York City. Mrs. VIRGINIA ©. BREWSTER. 


$72 


Catalogues 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Traut & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


ter br 


DISSOLUTION 
PARTN E RSHIP 


(Firm expires by Limitation on May 1, 1883), 
WILL CONTINUE THE 


GREAT CLOSING SALE 


OF THEIR 


Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY 





& CO. 


Invite an inspection of their 
present stock of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


adapted for Spring and Sum- | 
mer usage. 





ENTIRE STOCK 


OF 


Staple and Fancy Dry Goods. 


The entire Stock has been marked down 
in price, and all will find it to their advan- 
tage to purchase, even if not required for 
immediate use. 


The facilities they have for | 
obtaining types of cloth and 
sketches of design prior to pro- 
duction enables them to make 
the newest distribution of color 
and combination and exhibit 
them in advance of any house 
in Europe. 


Broadway and 14th Street. 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner llth St. 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 








893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


will show, in addition to 
and Beaded Fringes 
Em- 


and 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., | 


3 Union Square, New York. 
For this season we 
our regular stock of Plain 
and Gimps, a line of Silk 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale Department, 
third floors. 


DO YOU WANT 


A GENUINE BARGAIN? IF SO, WE OFFER ON 
MONDAY AND THROUGH THE WEEK 





and Cashmere 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


second and | 


‘Special Novelties in Dress Goods, 


300 PAIRS LADIES’ PURE SILK HOSE. IN Racquet Stripes in Cheviots, Beyonnaise, 
FIFTY NEWEST AND BEST COLORS, AT $2 98; Hindoo, and Khyber Cloths, All-Wool and 
USUAL PRICE $3 75 : , 

20 DOZEN LADIES’ GENUINE ENGLISH SPUN Silk and Wool Plumetis, Plain and Broché 
HOSE AT $1 59; WORTH $1 75. “Nun’s Veiling.” I oss,” “ Yedde 

LADIES’ ENGLISH RIBBED HOSE, ALL COL- Sascha clenrecnin,. aa oe egpey Abaoraty 
ORS, 59¢c.; USUALLY SOLD AT T5c. Crepe,” and “Crepe de Chine” for combina- 


tion suits, Xe., 


Xe. 


MADE-UP LACES 


ORIENTAL LACE FICHUS AT $1 50. 
ORIENTAL LACE SCARFS AT 25c,. AND 40c. 
CHILDREN’S EMBROIDERED COLLARS, 25c. 
CHILDREN’S LACE COLLARS, 35c. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
BREAKFAST CAPS FROM T5c. 


DONGAN A. GRANT. 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d St. 
Shit 
PLAIN 


AND WOVEN 


Broadway and 19th St. 


DESIGNS 


STAMPING mail at Lowest Priors 


designs in stock. R. LONGMIRE, 88 State St., Chicago, 


CARDS 
mnooms N Nonpareil” 


Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 
AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE 


The most FASHION ABLE, LYONS SILK VELVET, 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


ct?" Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 


Send five 3c. stamps for 
Imported Cards, ** UMBRELLA,” 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H,. Hauserr & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 
in America, 


FOR , 


THE ORIGINAL 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO., 


RETAIL HOUSE, WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
8 EAST 14th STREET, 653 & 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 








Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. Samples on Application. 





LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 








| 
| 


H. C.F. 


CH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 
Are now exhibiting 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
COSTUMES, SUITS, 


WRAPS AND CLOAKS, 
and 
JERSEYS. 

FINE MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC 
UNDERWEAR 


. , . , ° 
At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 


house. 


Their 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 


The most COMPLETE BOOK 
lished, now ready. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


Spring and Summer 


of its kind pub 


Spring Fashions, 1883. 


STERN BROTHERS? 


Smring Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, full and com- 


lete descriptions of all new and d styles of 
} } 


goods fur LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR in 


DRY GOODS, 
‘Caments, ald Underwear 


and containing 


esirable 


| Now Ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d S1., 


NEW YORK. 


RY Goons 


BY MAIL! 


Over Three-Quarters of a Miles in Steck. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, mings, Hosiery, 
Upholatery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, W raps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
nfan nte’, Boy’ and Girls’ Outfita, &e. Na s, infor- 

n ud ‘‘ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on appl 
r OOPE R & © oN AR D, 9th & iawnes | St, Philada. 
saw 


this Advertisement 


| PROPACH’S ADJUSTABLE INDICATOR, 





The New French System of Dress-cutting, 












| Illustrated in the Bazar of March 24th, after thoroug 

| testing, is being adopted | ul numbers of the ( 

| ing Dress-mak« country. It is the 

| only system that « both front and 
back at the sam 1 es are taken, 

sing the sume as those t Frem h ii Ore, 

and the » and fit are tl re 

syste e ce 

| dress-mak! 1 4 
yeurs of study to perfect the It is all that ear 
be desired by the first-class Dress-maker. It is easily 

| learned, and saves so much time that no one who has 
ised it would be without it. In reply to large num- 
bers of inquiries, we announce that it can be learned 


| 
| 
OUTFITS sent (to dealers onl’) by return 
Over 5000 latest | 


new set of | 





| 


| 


perfectly from written Instructions, Send st up for 
Circular, showing the measures used by the Indicator, 
giving terms, & Address General Agency, 


PROPACHDS INDICATOR, 
813 Broadway, N.Y. 
Great inducements offered to State Agents. 
SPRING EDITION 


OF OUR 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


all the New 


*s Suits, 


Containing full-page Fashion Plates of 
Styles of Ladies’, Miases’, and Childre 
Mantles, and general Dry Ge mailed 


DRY GOODS: : — i: Ss 5 e “ 
BY MAIL . jonian, Mars Co, (= 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


1) A & ‘ Treg r 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business 


HMNARPER & BROTHERS, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10« 


PATC WORK FOR ~¥ Over 100 beautiful 
A) sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co 





({ Boston, 


samples. SILK MILLS, New Haven, Conn, 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
W: arranted be at 


, Nassau, N.Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 











designs in 8 Send four 3e. stamps for 
$6 to $2 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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APRIL. 


“IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS TO THOUGHTS OF LOVE,” 


m = 
FACETIZ. 

Turrr is a story of an elderly party who was made sentimentally 
unhappy by the charms of a leading actress, and intended to express 
his feelings by throwing her a splendid bouquet on the evening of 
her benefit. He secured a box, provided himself with the choicest 
flowers the local florists could furnish, and gave a recherché little 
dinner to three triends to whom he had confided his intention, and 
whom he also asked to share his box. The bouquet lay resplendent 
near his hand all the evening; but he was so engrossed in the per- 
formance that one of his companions, an unconscionable wag, cut 
the string that bound the flowers together through and throngh. 
Of course when the moment came for throwing it to the lady, all 
the blossoms distributed themselves indiscriminately amongst the 
occupants of the pit and the members of the orchestra, amidst roars 
of laughter from the audience generally, and ironical cheers from 
the “‘ upper story.” : 

A young lawyer appeared before a Washington judge with his um- 
brella under bis arm and his hat on, and in his agitation he forgot 
to lay either aside when he began speaking. ‘ Hadn't you better 
raise your umbrella?” the Court kindly suggested. 

a ea 
There was an old fellow in Bostin 
Found out what his living was costin’, 
So he took to his bed 
And refused to be fed, 
This stingy old fellow of Bostin. 
Saeene Geese 


In a Chicago school recently the children were asked to give a sen- 
tence with the word “capillary.” A little girl wrote, ‘‘I sailed across 
the ocean in a capillary.” When asked what she meant by that, she 
turned to Webster's Dictionary and triumphantly pointed out this 
definition: “ Capillary, a fine vessel.” Further investigation show- 
ed that more than twenty scholars had made the same blunder, 

ocmmainsice 

The following lines will encourage foreigners who are seeking to 
acquire a knowledge of the English language: 

“ Write, we know, is written right 
When we see it written write; 
But when we see it written wright, 
We know it is not written right; 
For write, to have it written right, 
Must not be written right, nor rite, 
Nor yet must it be written wright, 
But write, for so "tis written right,” 

oceans 

Youno Lapy (juat from boarding-school, at dinner table). * Please, 
papa, I'd like a leg of the roaat chicken.” 

Parva. “You have had one, my dear, and your brother had the 
other.” 

Youna Lapy (tn a sprightly manner). “Oh, sure enough! a chick- 
en has only two legs. It's a duck that has four, 





i QONETS 
So 


Cae. 








FASHION’S VICTIM. 
REUBEN. “SO, BLESS ME, SHUAH, ZEKIEL, IF YER AIN’ DONE GONE GOT 
YER OBERCOAT UNDERNEAF YER JACKET!” 
ZEKIEL, “GO “LONG, CHILE! WHAT RIGHT’S YOU GOT TO ARGUE BOUT 
DE STYLES, WHEN YER HAIN’T SEEN A FASHION PAPER DESE LAST TWO 
YEAHS? YOU'S TOO ANCIENT, YOU Is.” 
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“WHEN LOVE CAME FIRST TO EARTH, THE SPRING 
SPREAD ROSE-BEDS TO RECEIVE HIM, 





AND BACK HE VOW'D HIS FLIGHT HE'D WING 
To HEAVEN, IF SHE SHOULD LEAVE HIM.” 





An American outfit for a base-ball club has been sent to Robert 
College, Constantinople. It is expected that this will open a market 
in the Orient for American court-plaster, arnica, and splints. 

Ris site > aelise 


The Shah of Persia is the only monarch who has thus far snid 
he would be present in person at the Czar’s coronation. Very little 
is known in Persia about the properties of dynamite. 


dpaiaghiianocaien 

Apropos of Mrs. Partington, a young lady more celebrated for her 
pretty face than her learning was heard recently to make a remark 
fully equal to any the old lady ever said. She was talking with 
an intimate about summer resorts, when her friend said, ‘1 should 
like to spend the season at Newport if my wardrobe were new and 
elegant enough.” 

“Your wardrobe is new and el’gant enough,” declared the pretty- 
faced girl. “I'm sure J’d wear it at Newport or anywhere else, and 
be glad to get it.” 

“No, you wouldn't,” contradicted her friend. “You are as anx- 
ious to be in the fashion as any other woman.” 

“ Well, I don’t deny that I like nice new things, but really now, 
upon my word,” was the emphatic reply, “I haven't that great as- 
piration after style that some has. In fact, if I could always be 
sure of being passé I should be quite satisfied.” 


cetnenstiane(jpeaimtiene 
He came to the city to visit his son, 
A young man of fashion and style, 
Whose coat was a very remarkable one, 
As was also his collar and tile. 
He switched his rattan at the poiut of his shoe, 
Saying, “* Father, you see that I thrive.” 
“Oh yes,” said the old man; “I’m glad that you do, 
What gentleman's coach do you drive?” 
sohareaniiipeaetign» 

Recalling the famous saying, “ Let me maké the songs of a na- 
tion, and I care not who makes its laws,” the Boston Globe asks, 
“Who would not rather be the author of * ome, Sweet Home,’ than 
the author of the Tariff Bill ?” 

a 

One of the greatest ornaments of the French bench is a handsome 
old judge who possesses such an excellent constitution that he has 
never been known to postpone a case on the score of indisposition. 
Consequently a well-known Paris physician was much surprised at 
receiving a visit from him. 

* You here ?” was his first exclamation. 

“Yes, my dear doctor, there is something wrong with me. In 
fact, I feel very uneasy about the state of my health.” 

**What is the matter? Is it head, or stomach ?” 

“No, no,” anewers the judge; “they are in perfect working or- 
der; but of late I have suffered a good deal in court from—insomnia.” 

quenntianiiomeniaeps 


A weekly paper in the interior of Illinois devotes a column to 
“colored society.” The departmentehead is in ornamental type, 
and the consideration accorded to colored society is in no degree 
less than that enjoyed by plain society. 








LaDy. “OW, HAVE YOU ANY CANINE PILLs ?” 





Wire. “YoU CERTAINLY DON’T INTEND GOING OUT RIDING WITH SUCH A HAT A838 THAT! 
THE THING DON'T FIT YOU AT ALL, MY DEAR.” 

HUSBAND. “1 KNOW IT DON’T, AND I TOLD THE HATTER SO; BUT HE SHOWED ME HIS 
GOLD MEDAL, AND WHAT COULD I Do?” 


Davecistz. “* WELL, 1 DON'T KNOW THAT WE HAVE ANY IN STOCK, BUT WE MIGHT PUT YOU 
SOMETHING UP. WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE DoG, MADAM?” 

Lavy. “Dog! No MORE DOG THAN YoU ARE. I'D HAVE YOU KNOW, SIR, THAT MY HUSBAND 
1s A PERFECT GENTLEMAN, IF HE HAS GOT CHILLS "ND FEVER.” 








